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ABSTRACT 

With the purpose of designing a learning center to 
fit the instructional prograas of Gallaudet College, a review of the 
literature and visits to 20 schools and colleges were aade and 
options considered for the provision of nonprint aaterlals. The 
costs, advantages, and utility of various nonprint retrieval systeas 
are analyzed, specifically videocassette systeas, television » and 
dial access egaipaer.t. Library functions necessary in the support of 
a nonprint collection are defined, including selection of aaterials, 
with eaphasis on faculty participation; organization and housing of 
the collection; personnel; dissenination; outreach to students and 
faculty; and evaluation. Recoaaendations are then aade, in the fora 
of perforaance objectives through 1980, for the developaent of the 
nonprint retrieval services at Gallaudet College Library. Cost 
estiaates are provided for achieving these objectives. Because the 
provision of such a learning center has iaplications for the total 
prograa of the college, suggestions are aade for increased 
coordination between the library and students, faculty and 
adainistration. (SL) 
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FUTIPOSE AND RATIONALE 



In the field of education, change is the password. Terms such as 
innovation, open classroom, individualized learning, accoxmtability, new 
media, learning centers, remote access, and cable television have rapidly 
become a part of the professional vocabxilary. The impact of such changes 
has been felt more in the public schools thar in higher education, but the 
tide is rising fast. The question is nr shall we charige, but in what 
directions and at what speed. Will we reach out with eager expectation to 
the challenge before us, planning for optimum effectiveness, or will we 
Just let it happen in a way that will persuade everyone that ; ideas are 
ruining education. The choice is ours. Alfred North Whitehead said in his 
Aims of Education . "If we wait for the necessities of action before -we 
commence to arrange our ideas, in peace we shall have lost our trade, and 
in war we whall have lost the battle.*'^ It is essential that we plan now 
cco-efully and with as much understanding of the future as possible. Crash 
planning at the last minute coald be fatal. 

Marshall Gunselman has listed five potential influences on higher 
education in the 70s. (l) "A decelerating growth in student enrollment. 
(2) The general abandonment of highly selective admission standards. (3) A 
rededication of the members of the profession of education to their primary 
responsibility of nurturing efficient learning among their students, {k) ... 
No amount of formal education . . . will prepare anyone to be for long an 
efficient practitioner of his calling. ... Continuing education throughout 
life is now as essential as eight years of schooling was considered adequate 



1. Ron J. McBeath, "Program Planning and Management in Audio Visual 
Services for Higher Education," Audio Visual Instruction . l6 (October, 1971) t 
p. 62. 
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only fifty years ago. (5) A slowing down of the geometric increase in 
financial support of higher education from legislatures, corporate donors, 
and private philanthropists."^ 

Gallaudet College is alreaiiy experiencing decelerating growth, which is 
pointing up the iioportcmce of serving a broader clientele. We are becoming 
aware of the need to serve the deaf community at new levels and have begun 
to do that through programs like the Prepartory Project and Continuing 
Education. We are assuming increasing responsibility for fulfilling the 
educational aspirations of the deaf by meeting them where they are and 
finding a way to satisfy their needs. Because of the necessity of meeting 
the needs of a wider range of abilities and the likelihood of a tighter budget, 
we must make the best possible use of people, buildings, and equipmerit through 
a constantly improving instructioneJ. program. 

These trends have leurge implications for the library. It is only by 
taking full advantage of what technology has to offer that we can hope to 
meet the demands of the future. The idea of the library as a media center 
is here to stay. Change will come. "If we in the library profession permit 
change to happen without being infonaed and active participants in it, we ai*e 
derelict in our professionalism. "^ 

The book has been and will continue to be a vital, fundamental tool in the 
educational process, but for some purposes other media are more fcx'fective. For 
example, they can provide an "experience" quality for drama, arts and crafts, as 
well as for travel and other cult'iral experiences which have not been available 
first hani. Experience, ever, when second hand, is a vital part of learning. 

2. Marshall Gunselman, ed.. What are We Learning about L earning Centers? 
(Oklahoma City: Oklahoma Christian College, 1971). p. 6-7. 

3. Anna Mary Lowrey, "Staffing Patterns and Education for Media Center 
Personnel: Relevant or Regressive?" Library Trends . 19 (Ap-*^1, 1971). p. 509. 

o 
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The faculty has always been an important link in library development. 
Because the new type of learning center will be even more closely integra**ed 
into the instructionfid process, it will be reqtiired to respond to changing 
needs of students and faculty. No plan can ever be final because the program 
is constantly changing. Better ways must be found to involve both 
teachers and students in the planning, development, and use of the learning 
center. 

Emphasis in this paper is on non-print materials. That is not to say 
that they are replacing the book or even that they are an alternate path. 
They are supplementary to books and books to them. The most appropriate 
program does not concentrate on one medium as opposed to another, but seeks 
to find the best medium for each purpose. There is a particular significance 
for the deaf in a non-print approach. As the Director of the Northeast Regional 
MedjLa Center for the Deaf says, the deaf are primarily dependent on eyes for ^ 
coffli^onication. Therefore, we must provide the very best visual stlmxai for 
students, accompcuiied by the best sound for whatever residxaal hearing they 
may have.^ The right question is not "What is there in technology that we 
can use in education?" but "What are the fundamentGd needs of education now, 
vhat are the demands being made on the system, what is it we would like to 
do but can*t in the present arrangement - and can educational technology help 
in meeting any of these needs, desires, and demands?"^ 

I feel that our goals are as follows: 

1. To develop a learning center which will best serve the 
needs of the instructional program at Gallaudet College. 



k, Raymond ^^yman, "An Optimum Interaction Learning Laboratory," Educational 
Technology . 13 (August, 1973), p. ^0. 

5. James Koerner, "Educational Technology, Does It Have a Future in the 
Classroom?" Saturday Review of Education. 1 (April lU, 1973). p. 
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2. To promote individualized study, both as an integral part of 
the instructional process and as an open door to students for 
independent exploration. 

3. To develop a greater degree of coordination with faculty and 
students in the planning and execution of the above goals. 

My hypothesis is that non-print materials will play an increasingly 

important role in the library of the future* and that the library will play 

on increasingly important role in the instructional process. My conclusion 

is that we need to provide a retrieval system for non-print materials which 

will function efficiently to this end. The fw jwing questions will be 

considered as contributing elements of the retrieval system: 

1. What retrieval systems will best serve our needs? 

2. What are the implications of the retrieval systems 

for library functions? * 

3. What are the implications of the retrieval systems 
for physical facilities? 

h. What are the implications of the retrieval systems 
for personnel? 

5. How much will the retrieval systems cost? 
Other implications not so directly related to tue subject at hand but 
strategic in the overall picture will be considered in the chapter on 
"Implications." 

Thftre are several factors that contribute to the urgency of this study: 

1. Space in the library is extremely limited. Whatever is 
done about this problem demands careful attemioi to the 
subject of this paper. 

2. Faculty members are beginning to reflect the needs for new 
kinds of services from the library which we are aJxeady 
trying to meet. 

3. It is important that we do systematic planning now rather 
than crash planning later, if we wont to be sure to have 
what we need in the future. 

Before dealing with these questions, I would like to further define 
a learning center. 
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In the statenent of purpose I have Indicated the Intention of the 
Library to function as a Learning Center. More needs to be said in this 
regard. Just what is a Learning Center? Should it be a part of the lAbrary 
or a separate program? 

What is a Learning Center? Sometimes it is called a Learning Resource 
Center, a Media Center, a Multi-Media Center, a Materials Center, an 
Instructional Media Center, a Resource Center, an Instructional Resource 
Center, emd other terns. Basically they all refer to a place where 
information in all media foraats is collected, used, and distributed. It 
**helps the learner to learn, and the teacher to teach, turough provision of 
learning materials of any type as demanded."^ The validity and demand for 
such a plcu:e have been highlighted by gxwing emphasis on individualized 
instruction, which "has made educators aware of the fact that all students 
need acce«?s to a wide range of media. Neither the typiceO. dassrocm nor 
the traditional library can fill this need."^ More important that what is 
in the Learning Center is what happe^is there. "Educational technology, when 
it is used effectively in support good teaching, offers potential benefits: 
more individualized, self-paced instruction, the possibility of applying 
x^eseco'ch findings to improve teaching an'^ learning, more access to rich 
learning environments, and the possibility of greater productivity."^ 

1. Henry C. Ruark, "The IMC: a Systematic Approach," Library Trends . 
19 (April, 1971). p. 522. 

2. Harold S. Davis and David J. Crotta, Instructional Media Center; an 
Annotated Bibli o graphy (Cleveland, Ohio: Educational Research Council of 

America, 1971) > P* l* 

3. Diane D. Henderson and others. What a Learning Resource Center Could 
Mean for Georgetown University (Washington, D.C.:" Georgetown University and Mitre 
Corporation, 1971) > P- 5* 
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All this adds up to an environment which will help to encourage Initiative • 
and stimulate a desire to learn. If, on the other hand, vc define our 
purpose in terms of '*a fixed bo(3y of information, ... a few highly developed 
skills, or ... indoctrination to a single viev, there is little need for 
an instructional media center.'*^ 

If our goal is to stimulate a desire to learn through exposure to the 
widest range of opportunities and experiences, then the Learning Center, 
"instead of having a passive, supportive role, assumes an active, moving, 
dynamic teaching function."^ 

Should the Learning Center be a paz^ of the Library or a separate program? 
**At one end of the spectrum the m\)lti-media center may be viewed as a 
collection of audiovisual materials and associated equipment localized in an 
curea designed to facilitate their use by individuals or groups desiring to 
view films, listen to records and tapes, or study filmstrips and mediated 
instructioncd peu:kages. At the other extreme is the total concept of the 
library €is a learning resources center which accommodates all laaterials and 
equipment that contribute to learning, local production facilities for the 
preparation of software in any format, modern self -study stations and electronic 
networks to seinrlce a building, a cao^xis, a caaamunity, or all of these. 

The trend se&ns to be toward Integration of library and learning center. 
**Concepts of media centers as discrete and different from library are 
everywhere breaking down, largely at the behest of financial iioperatives . ... 
The movement of media centers into, and fineJ.ly their amalgamation with. 



U. David W. Beggs, "Storehouse and Laboratory," in I nstructional Media 
Center. Bold New Venture, ed. by Harold David (filoomington, Indiana: Indiana 
University Press, 1971), p. 5. 

5. Alfred G. De Los Santos, '*Rationale for the Learning Resource Philosophy 
at the Coin2iuna.ty College," in The Learning Resource Center of the Two Year 
College (Boone, N.C.: Appalachian State University, 1970), p. 15. 

67 Philip Lewis, "Introduction, New Dimensions in Educational Technology 
for Multi-Media Centers," Library Trends . 19 (April, 1971 )• p. 399. 
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libraries as we know then is as inevitable as the rising of the moon."' 
Others say, "It can be shown that bringing all communications media together 

Q 

achieves improved efficiency and greater ef f ectivensss . " "A one-stop total 

« 

service ... vill more effectively permit new techniques and approaches to 
reach all faculty. "The fusion of all of these learning resoxirces and the 
services required to make them available to students and faculty is the only 
means of making these available effectively and efficiently."^^ "The 
responsibility for housing and distribution of print and nonprint materials 
is clear - it rests with the librarian. "^^ 

The other side of the coin is whether or not the library is ready to 
accept this responsibility. This new synthesis of print and nonprint "can 
happen only if the library profession can make a quantum Jump in its* goals 
and in its abilities."^ "Library leadership should be active* not passive; 
and ... when it is active it should be proactive, not reactive. "^3 n^ig new 
organization implies change both of function and of attitude on the part of 
libreurians, facility, students, and administrators. I believe this is 
happening at Gallaudet College. 



7. George N. Gordon and Irving A. Folk, Videocassette Technology in 
Ameri can Education (Englcwood Cliffs, N.J.: Educational Technology Publications, 
(1972), p. 53-5i*. 

8. David A. Humphrey, Program BudPieting and Educational Communications 
Centers (Grossinger, N.Y.: New York State Educational Communications Association, 
(1972), p. 3. 

9. Richard Ducote, The LeorninK Resources Canter; Concepts and Designs 
(Boone, N.C.: Appalachian State University, 1970), p. 22. 

10. Ibid., p. 8. 

11. Melvin C. Shaffer and Carol L. Hampton, "Some Experiences with a Self- 
Study Center," Drexel Library Quarterly > 7 (April, 1971). P* 150. 

12. Robert S. Taylor, The Making o^f a Library; the Academic Library in 
Transition. Final Report (Amherst, Mass.; Hampshire College, 1970), p. 7. 

13. Louis Barrilleaux, "Library Leadership and the Future of Independent 
Study," learning Today. ,5 (Pall, 1972), p. 33. 
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SYSTEMS 

The rapid chcmges and numerous innovations which have so extensively 
affected the process of education in the last few years have not gone 
unnoticed in the educational world of the deaf. One of the most important 
factors contributing to greater awareness and use of non-print materials 
in educating the deaf has been Captioned Films for the Deaf in the U.S. 
Office of cation. That program has placed l6mm films within reach of 
all schools for the deaf, operated Regional Media Centers, conducted 
sxanmer media institutes for teachers of the deaf, and supported a series 
of annual Symposia on Reseai-ch and Utilization of Educational Media for 
Teaching of the Deeif . A new approach includes a National Center for * 
Educational Media for the Handicapped, an office dedicated to the develop- 
ment of teaching materials for the handicapped, including the deaf, and 
a depository for €lL1 such materials. Although these programs have had 
a significant impact on elementary and secondary education for the deaf, 
there are no plans for enlarging the scope to include post-secondaiy 
education in any major way. 

As the number of post-secondary institutions serving the deaf increases, 
ic seems appropriate, even critical, that the Gallaudet College Library 
acceit a leadership role in promoting the use of non-print resources at 
that level. The best way to do that is to provide a workable system, or 
set of systems, which can be used as a model. 

Retrieval of information is impossible without the necessary pieces 
of equipment - hardware - required for its use. This brings up many questions. 
Which media should we use? Should we use one or many? Should we use only 
the simple, less expensive media or should we make use of the newest electronic 
techniques? Will the cost of the hardware be prohibitive? 

o 
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There is edreacly considerable use of non-print media on our campus. The 
Library Is most recently expa:.dlng Its use of video cassettes • The College has 
a fully equipped TV studio €uid cable TV system. There are numerous uses being 
made by various depcurtments of super 8mm and l6mm films » trcu^sparencies* 
fllmstrlps, slides 9 and CAI. All these uses Involve equipment. The various 
components required for a common purpose are called a system. Sometimes a 
system is very simple » e.g. slides and a slide projector. Other times systems 
are complicated and expensive » as in the case of TV, with its expensive 
recorders* players, monitors, studio, and cable hoolcup. 

There is a cartoon going the rounds which shows a wise old owl perched 
on a limb, saying, ^^Technology is the answer ... but what wa^ the qiiestlon?** 
The question of which systems we should adopt is very closely tied to \he 
basic question of purposes and objectives. Dr. Cooley of Dallas Baptist 
College says, **Too often innovations in higher education have failed becaiase 
they represented Inq^roved ways of reaching tuiimprcved objectives.**^ It is 
very important that the Library develop and promote those systems that meet 
its objectives and those of the academic departments. Each medium has 
special strengths. We must seek the systems which fit our needs rather than 
seeking uses for syst^s. Sometimes the existence of a sophisticated 
system draws out fl'om the faculty creative uses for it, but that is a costly 
and risky approach. When considered from the standpoint of Library retrieval 
service, however, we must not lose sight of the need to be a catalyst, to create 
a demand for good searvice by providing it. 

Some systems adapt themselves better to certain functions than others. 
It is ln5)ortant to make appropriate use of each system adopted. "Uiere are 



1 C. Ewlng Cooley, "A Technical Summary: The Developmental Approach to 
Learning,*' in What Are We Learning About Learning Centers? ed. by Marshall 
Gunselman (Oklahoma City: Oklahoma Christian College, 1971) t P* 13U. 
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possibilities for miauso of every expensive and complex conununication 
apparatus ... Closed-circuit TV systems, radio facilities, and computers 
may he committed to teaching tasks for which they are net appropriate or 
which use only a fraction of the available information-processing capacity 
of the equipment. ... 

"A general prescription for avoiding serious misuse of instructional 
facilities has two parts: the materials and equipment should be designed, 
selected, and used to serve specific functions of teaching and to provide 
the best possible conditions for learning. Second, there should be a close 
matching of capacities of the technology with instructional requirements. 
Furthermore, regardless of the fashions and fads in educational facilities 
the simplest and most economical equipm3nt that will perform well the defined 
and required instructional functions shovild be employed. In brief, solving 
the problem of determining the most appropriate uses for equipment requires 

the best matching of fimctlcns and capacities with the demcuids of instructional 
tasks. "2 

Mr. Carpenter se^s here that "the simplest and most economical equipment 
that will perform well the defined and required instructional functions should 
be employed." Some of the old "AV media" tend to be lost sight of in the full 
brilliance of the "new media" - TV, CAI, dial access, etc. There is sometimes 
the ten^tation to make use of exotic, new systems simply because that is 
"the thing to do." But if the instructional need does not require the capacity 
of that system, it may be that slides or graphics will actually do the Job 
better, as well as cheaper. Following is a list of media formats to be 
considered when mciklng a choice of systems: 



^C. Ray Carpenter, "Instructional Functions of New Media," in New Media 
and College Teaching , ed. by J.W. Thornton, Jr., and J.W. Brown (Washington, 
D.C.: Department of Audio VisueU. Instruction, National Education Association, 
1968). p. 9. 

o 
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1. Projected materials 
a. Still pictures 
Opaque materieds 
Transparencies 
Slides 
Fili&strips 
Microforms 



Advantages: Individual control 
Sequential order 



Substitute for dononstrations or 
direct experience. 
Creates interest and extends range 
of experience* 

8 mm (standard etnd super 6 - sound and silent - open reel. 



b. Motion pictures 
l6 mm' 



motiop picture loops* cartridges.) 

2. Recorded materials 

Phonodiscs 

Fhonotapes (open reel and ceussette) 
Video recordings (open reel and ceissette) 

3. Grai>hic Materials High potential for individual study 

Study prints Readily available 

Art prints Low in price 

(^arts No equipment necessary 

Pictiires Individually controlled 

Maps Can be combined with other media 

U. Three-dimensional materials 
Dioramas 
Models 



Realia 
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5. Kits 

Gaines 

Kits (combi lations of two or nore media) 
Laboratory 1 itS"^ 

A media system will be more productive the more closely it meets the 
following criteria: 

1. user-cont: •oiled scheduling 

2. a large si ore of programs 

3. convenient access to programs 

k. adequate supply of requisite hardware 

5. mechanical ease of use 

6. consistently high level of technical performance 

7. previewing capability 

8. adaptability of the system to diverse learning situations 

Mr. Vernon Bronson gives us some pertinent criteria to consider before 
adopting a new electronic instructional device. He says, "The evaluation 
of a new teaching device . . . must be accomplished within the total context 
of the teaching-learning process. No educational technology, and certainly 
no electronic instructional technology, can be evaluated in a vacuum or 
in isolation." The most significant criteria of evaluation for electronic 
Instructional devices are: 

1. Does it serve a need? We should approach this question with the 
sophisticated attitude of an instructional technologist, rather than 
with the naive eye of a media enthusiast. "Needs exist in direct 



3. Paul T. McNally, Guide to the Practice of Non-Book Llb rarianship 
(Canberra, Australia: Commonwealth Advisory Committee on Advanced Education, 

1972), p. 1-2. ^ ^ 

k. Marls M. Gailitls, The Costs of Information Retri eval Television 
(Toronto: Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 1972), p. k3. 
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relationship to the learning oojectives multiplied by the instructional 
problems and divided by the available resources." Will the new 
instrument serve more effectively than existing ones? 

2. Compatibility with other instructional, technologies in use. 

3. Technicca stability and operational efficiency. 

U. Software: strength, immunity to damage, reproductive quality, 

replication characteristics, allowable number of operational passes, 
production, modifying or up-dating. 

5. Cost. Will it do something that isn't being done? Will it do 
something that is now being done but do it better for less or an 
equal amount of money? We should relate the potential operational 
life of the equipment with the initial cost, its normal recusrring 
costs, its projected maintenance and replacement cost, and the special 
costs of operation, if any. Then we can compcure these costs with the 
probability of affecting the same results with other devices or 
equipment. The results will produce a valid cost effectiveness 
schedule.^ 

Is it not true that the "old media" can do everything that the "new 
media" can do cheaper? Not really. There are some capabilities that have 
become a reality only in the new era. For example, TV provides these 
advantages : 

1. Ubiquitous - accessible not only in the Library, but other places. 

2. Ease of retrieval without "hands on" operation of equipment by the 
user. 

3. Tvo-way communication possibility. 



5. National Association of Educational Broadcastei's, Television Cartridge 
and Disc Systems; What Are They Good For? (Washington, D.C.: liAEB, 1971). p. ! 
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U. Can be expanded with the addition of equipment at a central location, 
5, Of particular importance to a retrieval system for the deaf is the 
self generation potential. Films and TV programs which are unin- 
telligible to deaf audiences may be adapted to TV retrieval with 
the addition of captioning or manual communication, thxis mailing 
feasible a motion picture approach to education of the deaf fcr 
the first time. 

Because of the rapid changes in educationcLL systems today, and because 

of the state of flux of library thinking, any decision made regarding the 

use of sophisticated systems should "leave as many options open in the future 

as are feasible, economic€LL, and practical"^ "Fortunately, technological 

facilities can be installed on a modular plan. It is not necessary to make 

huge capital investments at the outset accompanied by the fear that new 

developments will very quickly dilute the value of the acquisitions."' It is 

necessary sometimes, however, to make a commitment to a system in the face of 

rapid technological changes and to hold steady with that decision for a few 

years. This sort of decision has been made at Gallaudet College regarding 

video cassettes and television. It is necessary to live in the tension between 

the need to stabilize and formalize operational systems and. the need to innovate 

and therefore remain flexible. Since a major technological innovation can 

never be adopted in isolation, "implementation requires parcOlel effort ir. 

defining goals and purposes, in redeploying and retraining stclf, in learning 

to employ different methods for storing and retrieving information, and in 

9 

expanding service in areas never before covered. 



6. Roberts S. Taylor, The Making of a Library: the Academic Library in 
Transition . Final report (Amherst, Mass.; Hampshire College, 1970), p. 8. 

7. Philip Lewis, "Introduction, New Dimensions in Educationfi Technology 
for Multi-Media Centers/' Library Trends. 19 (April, 19Yl). p. iK)0. 

8. Taylor, loc. cit. 

9. Lewis, loc. cit. 

o 
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As the Librar> stands at the brink of commitment to extensive use 
of non-print materials » with their supporting systems » let us remember that 
the system itself requires evaluation, quite apart from whether a specific 
program used on that system is good or bad. Unless there is evidence that 
the instructional pirogram is better auid/or cheaper because of its use, 
it cannot be Justified. Research done to date is quite inadequate. 



What is most impressive about the formidable body of literature 
surveyed ... i3 that it shows that instructional media are being 
used extensively, under many diverse conditions, and that decisions 
as to which audio-^visual devices to purch€tse, install and use 
have been based on administrative and organizational requirements 
and on considerations of cost, availability and user preference, 
not on evidence of instructional effectiveness ... and no wonder. 
To date, m«?dia research in post-secondary education has not pro- 
vided decision-makers with practical, valid and dependable guide-- 
lines for makinjt these choices on the basis of instructioncJ. 
effectiveness .10 



In evaluating systems we need to be constantly considering the use of 
one in relation to the other, e.g., CAI programs coordinated with the use 
of videotapes, or graphics used to support films or slides. We need 



... more multi-media studies based on rigorous ctnalysis of the 
design elements in the instructional systems to be compared. That 
is, analysis of mediu, learner, subject matter and situational 
factors ought to form the basis for selecting media combinations 
which comprise the experimental treatments. The important point 
is that if multi-media studies are conducted within some theoretical 
framework, and if these studies meet the requirements of sound 
experimental design, more solid evidence will be obtained as to 
the manner in which several media can be combined to produce the 
maximum impact upon learning. This evidence cannot be provided dir- 
rectly by research which simply pits one medium against another 
medium .1^ 



10. Peggie L. Camx)eau, Selective Review of the Results of Research on 
the Use of Audio Visual Media to Teach Adults (Strasbourg France: Council 
of Europe, 1971), p. 19. 

11. Ibid ., p. 22. 
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No system, ani particularly no sophisticated, expensive one, can be Justified 
on the basis of rhetoric. It must be Justified in hard-headed experimental 
terms. The Library must cooperate with faculty members and the Office of 
Educational Technology in every way possible to collect evaluative information 
regarding our retrieval systems. 

What about the cost of new syatems? Is educational technology prohib- 
itively expensive? Can we afford a multi-media approach to instruction? 

Educational technology is the application of scientific principles to 
the solving of educational problems. It is possible to follow educational 
technology principles for a given Instructional unit without making -se of 
any non-print materials. It is also possible to emphasize the less expensive 
non-print media with veiy satisfactory resxilts. Mt. San Jacinto College in 
Hot Springs, California, encourages the development of multi-media presentations 
instead of routine lectures. Teachers meet students individually or in seminars 
Instead. But the media used are audio tapes, filmstrlps, student response 
sheets and other printed materials .^^ media are traditional and inexpensive. 
It is the approach that is innovative. One of the conclusions of the Commission 
on Instructional Technology in their study of "Cost and Costing of Instructional 
Technology" was that "The costs of instructional technology vary widely, depending 
upon the range of equipment and services. "^3 as we talk about retrieval systems, 
we should not lose sight of the fact that there is a wide choice of approach 
which reflects a wide range of cost. . 

However, if we intend to move beyond the basic "old technology," if we 
wish to take full advantage of the capabilities of the new, money is a vital 



12. Richard E. Banister, "Low-Cost Technology in Higher Education, in 
Audio-Visual Technology and Learning (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Educational 
Technology Publications, n.d.) unpaged. 

13. Marshall Gunselman, "Determining Cost of Learning Centers," in his What 
Are We Learning About Learning Centers? (Oklahoma City: Oklahoma Christian 
College, 1971). p. 121. 
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issue. The Conunission also concluded that "most data on costs of instructional 

technology lack the necessary scope and depth to help education's managers make 

policy decisions. "1^ Everyone agrees, though, that initial costs cannot be 

made cost effective. It costs more to design, erect, and equip individual 

learning places than to build bare clMsroom space, but the "cost of learning 

centers is approximately the same as any other classroom building requiring 

laboratories and equipment, such as science buildings*^? It is possible that 

greatly enriched materials might increase the cost of instruction. But a 

note of warning — too much emphasis put on a cost-benefit figure may destoiy 

creativity and motivation. Innovators must be alloved some mistakes In this 

vast curea where there are so many unknowns euid unanswered questions. As the 

Commission on Instructional Technology concluded: « 

The costs of instructional technology cannot be considered in 
isolation. They must be compared with the costs of other forms 
of instruction, as wcU as tha real costs to society of an un- 
productive education system. 

In addition to the initial co-?ts, maintenance costs must not be overlooked 
in the planning. "Equiiia<>nt maintenance generally costs between ten and fifteen 
percent of the purchase price per year. Efforts to squeeze this mundane cost 
or to use the funds for more romantic endeavors have usually led to unreliable 
equipment, a frustrated staff, and a disgruntled clientele. ... Learning 
centers need a revised Boy Scout Motto - 'Be repaired. •"^'^ Quality of the 
materials retrieved is of utmost importance. Vtr* Bc is, Director of Libraries 
at the University of Tennessee, is moving into limited, well defined axeas 
of non-print service with a commitment in these areas to the best quality that 



Ik. Ibid., p. 122. 

15. Ibid., p. 128. 

16. Ibid ., p. 122. 

17* Marshall GunselmGui, "Some Conclusions," in W hat Are Ve Learning About 
Learning Centers? (Oklahoma City: Oklahoma Christian College, 1971), p. 210. 
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money can buy. We must be very careful to avoid sacrificing technical quality 
to save money. 

One further cost observation reflects a very basic decision of policy and 
commitment campus vide. It has to do with whether or not new systems are to 
be taken seriously as instructional tools and be fully integrated into the 
instructional program or whether they are to be used mostly as supplementary 
resources. As Dr. Gunselman puts it, "Certednly the cost is more if the use 
of a learning center is simply added to traditional methods. If an institution 
uses its learning center as supplementary to regiiLar classroom instruction, the 
institution must be prepared to eOlocate more funds to the instruction budget. 
This is not necessarily bad if greater learning is the result."^® The Gallaudet 
College Master Plan Prograxa Summary states : "The student . . . wi^JL be offered 
a wide variety of learning experiences and iixstructional options," and "Students 
will be given the benefit of mediated instruction."^^ The Library staff stands 
ready to exercise its responsibility not only to provide extensive non-print 
resources, but also to cooperate in the integration of these resources into 
the instructional program. 

Having said that innovative technological systems are expensive, let us 
consider approaches to cutting the cost: 

JUSTIFICATION 
CENTRALIZATION 
EXPERIMENTATION 
EVALUATION 

First, JUSTIFICATION. As was stated before, sophisticated systems should 
not be adopted until Justified by demand. But even for less expensive eqoiipment 
it is important to look at each purchase with a critical eye, to establish 
clearly its purpose, to prove to our satisfaction that it will be capable of 

18. Gunselman, "Determining Cost of Learning Centers," p. 122. 

19. Master Plan^ Gallaudet College^ Program Summary. July 1, 1973, p. B-3. 



producing the desired result* and to conclude that it is the least expensive 
itea on the market which can give the quality and perforjjance required. Our 
goal whenever possible should be to limit foimata rather than to prolii^erate 
8/8tems . 

Following are some recent decisions made by the library regarding 
systems : 

1. Vldeocassettes vlU be the standard fonnat for moving pictures 
for library use. 

2. Prefer audio cassette over record format when purchased instructional 
programs include audio. 

3. Traditional » simple systems such as filmstrips and slides vill not 
be discarded in favor of more sophisticated systems. They pi^ 

a unique necessaxy role. 
U. Automatic equipment for the presentation of filmstrlp and slide 
sound programs is to be avoided. Sound cannot be depended on to 
communicate the message* and the advantage of user control is lost 
vhen the program is automated. The occasional filmstrip or slide 
program which needs to be used with sound vill be adapted to 
videocassette format. 
It is interesting to note from a 1972 survey of Education Materials Producers 
Sales conducted by the Educational Media Producers Council, Fairfax, Va., the 
following changes dxaring a fi\e year period in proportioned commitment of 
dollar resoiirces: 



(In Percentages) 



1968 



1212 



l6 m (color) 



28.6 



22.1 



Sound fllnstrlps 



Silent fllmatrlps 
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(In Percentages) 
1966 Wl 
8.6 ^'9 

Overheads 

U.9 9.7 

Prerecorded tai)es 

6.9 12.7 

Multimedia kits 

l6 mm, black and white 

. CENTOALIZATIOH. There are several choices regarding centralization of 
functions which aUow for »oney saving decisions along the path of development 
of non-print retrieval syste>». The first Is in the n.lectlop and acquiciti gn 
»f eouirment. There are several reasons »hy all audio-vlsual equlpuent used 
^ all departments should be acquired centrally. First, equip-ent should 
be purchased by those who are »ost qualified to know what the best dvallable 
e,«ip.ent is at any given time (and this changes from month to month as more 
and more companies get into the act.) If any department wants a specific 
make and can Justift' its purchase as against others, its choice should be 
honored. However, one of the advantages of centralized acuisitions is the 
opport,«ity to standardize as much as possible without sacrificing flexibility, 
Second, it makes the iob of maintenance easier. The same knowledgeable . 
technicians who select and acquire e<iuli«ent can also check it out when it 
arxives to be sure it is in proper working order. They can plan routine 
maintenance which may avoid expensive repairs later, n^rd. it saves time 
(Which is also money). One efficient centralized procedure for acquiring 
equlpnent by people who know the market saves the time of 20 inefficient 
decentralized procedures by people who do not know the market. And last.:lt 
saves money. It is easier to get a good price when b^ring in quantity 



20."Filmstrip'« Outstrip l6 mm Films-Multimedia Kits on Rise." Meara-. 
2 (October 1, 1973). p. 2. 
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(say, 30 slide projectors) than when buying only one. Also, the centralized 
acquisitions personnel are enabled to take advantage of special "offers" or 
*'de€J.s" if they know the current requirements of the campus as a vhole. 

Other areas of centrtilization which' we already have are inventory and 
maintenance . 

A fourth is storage . It is not true that every piece of equipment which 
is acquired centrally must be stored centrally. It is true, however, that 
unless equipment is used heavily ly a given department, housing it in that 
department limits its use and makes more extensive duplication of equiiaoaent 

♦ 

purchase necessary. We should avoid the tendency to "save" our equipment 
so it will last longer. We need to think more in terms of getting as much 
use from it as possible before it is superseded by superior eq\d.pment. 
If a given department has two filmstrip projectors and could supply the 
demand with one, then one shoxald be put in central storage for the use of 
anyone who needs it. On the other hand, if the two filjnstrip projectors 
are constantly in use and it is necessary to turn down requests from teachers 
in the department because there are no machines, the department should be 
able to get additional machines from central storage on extended loan as long 
as the demand continues. Central storage makes necessary an efficient 
pick-up and delivery system, so that a machine in good working order can be 
at the right place at the right time. This can be done with the use of 
student help and can give students valuable experience in the tase of equipment 
in the process. 

There should be an Audio-Visual Equipment Laboratory, a place to learn 
to operate machines. To che very greatest extent possible, people who need 
to use equipment should be comfortable in doing so. There needs to be a 
place where faculty, future teachers, students, €uad staff cem have hands on 
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experience with equipment and "learn to do by doing." If adeqiiate written 
Instructions are provided, this can be done individually. 

A final type of centralization which is called for in order to make the 
others work is that of the instructional eoulment budget . If the same 
machine is to be shared by various departments, it must be paid for out of 
a ceatral fund. Use Toy only one depeurtment must be Justified by evidence 
of use rather than automatically greinted because it has been purchased by 
that department. Some of the effects of this major step deserve coxisi deration. 
One is the effect it has on departments. It should be thought of as a way 
of pooling our resources so that we can have more together than we ceun ever 
have separately. Money will not be as plentiful probably in the 70s as it 
was in the 60s, and we cannot afford uimecessajpy duplication. It could even 
be a freeing experience. If a department requests a piece of equipment 
from central storage for a specific use and after several weeks decider that 
another type would be better, it can return the equipment and take the other 
Instead (if it is available or there i. money to pay for it). The department 
need not feel g\ailty because the original piece of equipment is rusting in 
the closet. This does not mean, of course, that each piece of equipment does 
not have to be carefully Ju«?tified as to its intended use before purchase, 
but it does allow more flexibility in experimentation. 

The other effect of a centralized equipment budget has to do with the 
administrators of that budget. Instead of having a smaU equipment budget 
hidden away in each department budget, there will be a sizable, impressive 
sum of money reflected in one large instructional eqiaipment budget. This 
will be a highly visible budget item which will command greater scrutiny 
and justification. It should assiire better use of the limited funds that 
are available. 
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Let me add one very Important footnote to this discussion of 
centralization. I believe it can be satisfactory only if the centralized 
budget is administered from an office on the dean level, where all instruc- 
tioneJ. services are coordinated (not Just the equipment budget). See 
the discussion of organization in the chapter on implications. 

I have proposed two approches for cutting costs — Justification 
and centralization. Let u' now consider EXPERIMENTATION. Aside from 
the conunitment to educational technology for the sake of better education, 
it is likely that that kind of close integration of the instructional 
program with media systems will result in savings which will help offset 
additional expenses. 

♦ 

Some experimental approaches that might effect savings as well as 
in^jroved learning are: 

1. Offering advanced courses which attract few students on a 
more individiialized basis. Advanced students are the best 
able to study independently. 

2. All teachers who teach a particulcur course could cooperate 
in the individualization of certain units. However, 
alternate learning paths to meet the needs of different 
learning patterns are desirable. 

3. Use equipment over as long a period of time as possible. 
U, Increase speed at which a student learns. 

5. For a 3 hour class, meet class twice a week and use an indi- 
vidualized lesson in place of the third meeting. (The 
Oklahoma Christian College offers a speech course in this 
vayt and the students prefer it.) 



o 
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6. Select the lessons that are most easily adapted to an individxial or 
miilti-media approach and offer them in that format instead of in the 
traditional classroom. 

If one thinks only in terms of saving money, it is possible to design 
the vrogram to save whatever he wants to. Oklahoma Christian College exper- 
imented with completely individualizing their intermediate algebra course, 
having no teacher contact. The result was that students never finished. 
Now they have a senior math major who meets with them once a week. This 
works fine. Dr. North says, "Our experience is that students, by and large, 
have to have some structured contact with teachers in order to keep going. 

This has been born out other people with whom I have talked from colleges 

* 

that sure known fbr their innovative teaching programs, such as Oral Roberts 
University. 

It is not economically possible for a teacher to give the same lecture 
at several different times to students as they are ready for it on an 
i»dlvi dualized program, but it is possible to moke available a tape, film, 
book, or prograjmned instruction lesson on an individual basis. 

I have interjected something about teaching to make a point about how 
new approaches might affect the cost of retrieved systems. Further pursuance 
of this path is not the purpose of this report. 

EVALUATION. As has been mentioned in other parts of this paper, 
evaluation cannot be ignored at any point. It is expensive to maintain 
ineffective instructional programs and systens. 

21. Stafford North, "Evaluation of Learning Centers," in Vfliat Are We 
Learning About Learning Centers? ed. by Marshall Gunselman (Oklahoma City: 
Oklahoma Christian College, 1971)9 p* 69«^ 
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THE VIDEOTAPE SYSTIM 

Videotape has made its appearance on the educational scene with an 
impact that very likely has only begun. It has many of the assets of 
film but not quite equal quality yet. However, for typical instructionaJL 
use a quality videotape is every bit as acceptable as a film. It can be 
used in room light, a decided advantage in a learning environment. It has 
the capability of instant recording and playback, which makes it a valuable 
tool for teaching and evaluation purposes. It can be used to record 
television programs off-the-air. The porta-pak (portable) half inch video 
recorder and camera unit is being used extensively on some campuses, such 
as San Jose State College, by teachers and students. It is easier to use 
than film, particularly in the cassette format- Althoxxgh the open reel 
foxmat is better for recording purposes, it is certainly the cassette that 
appeals for its ease of use axkd ready access, and it is that format to 
which most of the follcwlng remarks are connected. 

Any format can be put on a video cassette. It can even be used to 
store still pictues, perhaps the entire slide and filmstrip collection on 
one cassette. A random access capability would make such use more practical. 
Such a tape search unit has been developed by Alma Engineering, San Diego, 
California. The RAC-300 extends random access capability to any 
vldeoplayer. The price will be about JJUCW.OO.^^ 

Another random access program system, exhibited at the Sony Shovcasa 
exhibit is the self-contained system with a color television receiver and 
S/U** vldeoplayer and cabinet with a vldeocassette storage space made tty 

22. ''Auto Tape Search Unit Debuts," Vldeoplayer . 2 (December, 1973), 
p. 30-31. 
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Vidcodetics, Anaheim, California, for ^2, 995. 00. Then there is the 
extensively modified Sony VP-1000 player offered by Techno Products Company, 
No. Hollywood, California. It makes possible the random access selection 
of up to U5 separate programs on a 60 minute U-matic videocassette.^^ 

In addition to the random access feature, it is also possible now 
to bvy videoplayers with a pause feature which will stop the tape where 
it is without rewinding it into the cassette. This is a great asset to the 
use of the videocassette in individualized instruction. Sony makes such 
a m chine for ^1,200.00.2^ 

At the present time it is easier to maintain and repair l6 mm 
projectors than video cassette hardware and cheaper to buy them. However, 
there is little doubt that prices will come down for video cassette systems, 
quality will improve, and futuie equipment will be more rugged and easier to 
repair. Although the video cassette heurdware is now more expensive, the 
software can be produced more cheaply. A 30 minute l6 mm color film costs 
about ^200. 00, but a 30 minute color video cassette duplication costs only 
about $i55.00. Obsolete programs can be erased and the tape recycled, thus 
reducing replication costs by half or more. Sony and 3M suggest that you 
can get in excess of 1000 plays from a single cassette. Tests have shown 
that a recording on a Sony video cassette can be played 200 times without 
significant picture quality loss.^^ A film is good for 10, 20, or 30 showings. 
Films reqiaire regular inspection, cleaning and repair and may be more easily 
damaged than video cassette tape. 

23. "Videosell Has It All, " Videoplayer . 2 (November, 1973), p. 29. 

2k. "Random Access Videoplayer," Vldeoplayer . 2 (Augxist, 1973). p. 20-21. 

25. National Association of Educational Broadcasters, o£. clt. , p. 37. 
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Following is a list of educational /social applications of the video 
cassette as suggested by the National Association of Educational Broadcasters: 

1. Magnification and visual display of laboratory materials, graphic 
pieces, book pages, etc. for group viewing. 

2. Preservation of "behavioral specimens" for analysis in such perfor- 
mance areas as speech, drama, music, practice teaching, euid 
calisthenics . 

3. Administrative prescription to students or personnel who must be 

shown how to go about a certain procedure in class, in the laboratory. 

in getting together documentary evidence and like activities. 

k. Drill exercises in language, calisthenics, mathematics and other 

« 

subject areas where rote learning is desired. 

5. Data storage and retrieval, especially for group showing. The data 
may be static or cinematic, with or without audio. 

6. Test application In a non-print format so that a wider range of 
responses can be elicited for coiurse measurement. 

7. Simulation and gaming experiences requiring audio-visual cueing. 

8. "Electronic blackboard" displays of teaching value in mathematics, 
physics and related topics of high abstraction. 

9. Tbpics for written or discussion assignment given in audio-visual formats. 

10. Materials to enrich curriculum through expansion of a student's 
learning environment. Such materials might include film docimientaries 
and resource presentations by eminent authorities in specialized 
fields. 

11. Specific teaching elements to be integrated with other elements of 
course design in making a total learning experience. (This is one 
of the more valuable TV cartridge system applications). 



12. Electronic adjunct materials for correspondence course teaching. 
These might include special review Icctiires and makc-*up exercises. 

13. Total teaching, especially through the use of linear prograjoming 
designs, (it is conceivable that the photographic and holographic 
TV cartridge system formats might also allow branched programming 
design.) Linear materials could be used for groups as well as 
Individueil learners. 

lU. Operating components of new instructional systems which are chcu:>ac- 
terized by design procedures quite unlike those of traditional 
teacher-centered education . ° 
In Texas' Tarrant County Junior College District, deaf students receive 
instructional aid via 3/U" videocassettes right along with the 13,CX>0 general 
student population with the use of audio amplifiers and subtitles produced 
by character generators. ^7 At GcuLlaudet College, increasing nimbers of 
facull^ members are making use of videocassettes in their instructional 
programs. 

StandGO'dization of video cassettes has been a problem. The market has 
offered EVR (Electronic Video Recording) from CBS, Instavision from Ampex, 
Cartrivision from Carter, Cassette TV from Sony, holographic video recording 
with laser beams from NBC, video disc recording from Teledec, and others. 
Although some people still maintain that video discs will replace tapes as 
the standard fonodt, there are strong indications that the Sony designed 
3/U inch "U-Matic" video cassette format is here to stay. Dr. CJordon says, 
"From the technical viewpoint we believe that Sony's 3/U inch tape cassette will 



26. Ibid., p. 17-19. 

27. ^'Video for the D 
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become an industry standard, for many reasons* But, If a way is found to 
use 1/2 inch tape in the same manner as 3/U inch tape . . . what conceivable 
difference will it make to the consumer ... ? Recently manufacturers have 
agreed that all cassettes of the same type (i.e., configuration) must be 
playable on all machines designed to accept that type cassette. This will 
be accomplished by detailed cross-licensing and patent arrangements. The 
following manufacturers are selling video cassette machines which accept the 
Sory cassette: Panasonic, 3M/tfollensak, JVC, Concord, Sony.29 

Which machines should be purchased? A unit requires both a player and 
a monitor. Players can be boi;ight for $2QO^$kOO less than machines which will 
both play and record. This is not only a money savings but is also a 
distinct advantage In terms of preventing programs from being erased 
accidentally by Inexperienced users. Concord and Panasonic have solenoid- 
operated function controls (i.e., forward, rewind, play, etc.), so inexpensive 
remote control is possible. Any TV set may be used to receive programs from 
any video cassette player. The Sony "Trinitron" monitor is of outstanding 
quality.-^ The difference between a receiver and a monitor is that the 
receiver can be used only for plcying a video cassette or tape, while a monitor 
can also display a picture directly from a video camera and is therefore 
useful for production. 

Reports eire beginning to accumulate about the success of video cassette* 
systems. The Army Audio Visual Service has severed thousand video cassette 

28. George N. Gordon, and Irving A. Falk, Videocassette Tech nology in 
American Education (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Educational Technology Publications, 
1972), p. 1U8. 

29. Jim Seymour, "Videocassettes : a technology whose time has come. 
Educational Technology. 13 (April, 1973) ^ p. 15. 

30. Ibid ., p. 16 

31. Ibid. 
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players and have given their system a 98.6 percent reliability rating 
after extensive testing. This rating is comparable to other ratings. 

Blank video cassettes of the Sony U-Matic type are available from 
tvo places— 3M and Sony, but will soon be made only by 3M. Prices are 
something like: 

10 minute video cassette 17.OO 

20 minute video cassette 20.00 

30 minute video cassette 2^.00 

60 minute video cassette 35.00 
How can a program be put onto video cassette? There are three way-?. 
First, send the program to a Sony (or other) Videocossette Duplicating 
Center. They can make one or 1000 copies, using expensive equipment to 
insure top quality. Second, send the program to the Great Plains National 
Instructional Television Center in Lincoln, Nebraska. They have high techniced 
standards and will provide video cassette duplication services at less cost 
than others (for educational institutions only). Third, in-house dubbing 
(duplicating) is inescpensive , fast, and capable of high qucklity. A Sony 
Video Cassette Duplicating System costs ^75>000, but a tape can be made 
from one machine to another in real time (30 minutes to moke a copy of 
a 30 minute tape). This is not feasible for quantity duplication. Unless 
a school has a film chain, it must use one of the first two choices to make 
the first transfer from film, slides, etc. to video cassette. That copy 
can then be used as a master for making other copies. The Gallaudet College 
TV studio has a film chain with which it can make a black and white video 
cassette. In the vexy near future a color film chain is expected to be 
oi)erational . 



32. Ibid ., p. 17. 

33. Ibid. 
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Th<^ question of keeping maater copies of programs brings up space and 
economic considerations. Certainly a working file of master tapes for 
instructional programs in current use is very important. This does not 
apply to entertainment. The master file should never be allowed to become 
a historical file of unused, out-dated programs except for those that are 
of specific historical interest. 

A video cassette player can be hard-wired to several sets and thus be 
retrievable in many places at once. "One Sony video cassette unit can feed 
up to 20 TV sets by use of a simple divider, any number of sets by a signal 
amplifier (or series of signal amplifiers — depending on the number of sets)."^* 

When the box to be placed on top of a TV set for video cassette playback 
is perfected inexpensively for home use it. will make it possible for students 
to adapt their own TV sets and borrow video cassettes from the Libreay to 
watch at home. This probably will not be feasible for several ytars. 

The R and D Center for Teacher Education at the University of Texas, 
Austin, has adopted the videocassette as their standard output format for 
audiovisuals for many of the reasons already mentioned. Although materials 
can be produced (or acqviired) originally in their most appropriate, convenient 
and economic formats, they will be duplicated onto videocassette for use. 35 
They believe that with the exception of the filmstrip (which can be duplicated 
for ^2.00-^3. 00 and is therefore best left as a strip), it is economically 
practical to change other formats to video cassette, even slide shows. -^^ 
Frame by frame advance capability, necessary for this application, is 
apparently already a possibility. The National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters repoirts: 

3U. National Association of Educational Broadcasters, loc. cit. 

35. Seymour, og.. cit .> p. lU-15. 

36. Ibid ., p. 18. 
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Machines of photographic, holographic and eloctro-inochanical 
formats can allov for precise sincle-framc stops, advances 
cmd reverses, making it possible for these devices to be 
employed as micro-media, provided the picture quality is 
adequately high for the document materials to be stored. 
These same cartridge machines might also be employed in 
displaying frames of programmed instruction, or for making 
simple slide or filmstrip presentations . ^7 

One disadvantage of the vldeocassette is its limitation in use with 
large audiences. If an original program in film or slide format is available, 
it is better for such use. If not, several TV monitors can be used in a 
large room. This problem is not relevant to the concern of providing 
retrieval of instructional programs in the library, but it is certainly 
of concern in the use of such materials for a large class, vorkshop, faculty 
meeting, or any of numerous other situations vhere non-print materidls 
are used with large groups of people. 

Let us consider the effect of video cassettes on cost of instruction. 
Or. Gordon believes that "Teachers able to use vith facility and vith 
academic finesse the vldeocassette technology may find videocassettes the 
equivalent of a second teacher or teacher's aide at hand. This might veil 
be considered a mere * second best* to the real thing for some teachers. For 
those pedagogiceilly gifted with imagination and teaching skills, the video 
cassette might, however, prove to be more of a boon than a second teacher ."^^ 

Videotape, like other formats, has not been adequately evaluated In 
tezns of instructional effectiveness. **To date, media research has not dealt 
in any systematic way vith cognitive achievement benefits vhlch might accrxie 
from videotaped instruction. "39 



37. National Association of Educational Broadcasters, o£. cit.» p. 11. 

38. Gordon, ©£. cit. , p. 8l. 

39. Campeau, 0£. cit., p. ik. 
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THE TELEVISION SYSTEM 

Videotapes may be used individually as described or may be transmitted 
electronically via television. Television is a mass medium and in some 
ways seems contradictory to the trend toward individualization of 
instruction. However, video cassettes and cheaper, lifeht weight TV 
cameras are giving it a place in the individualized instruction concept. 
The most diffic\alt problem is the development of course matericLLs that 
are worth televising, rather than the planning of new and more complicated 
physical facilities. We at Gallaudet College already have exteiisive TV 
capabilities to be put to the best possible use. TV is fiapable of presenting 
materials in vivid terms, and its effectiveness will largely depend upon 
how well that capability is utilized. There have been studies to try to 
evaluate the effectiveness of instruction by TV. "Major reviews of literally 
hundreds of comparative effectiveness studies concluded that, in general, 
no significant differences were foiind when instructional TV was compeured 
with face-to-face, live instruction."^^ 

The logical conclusion to this statement, that teaching by TV can save 
extensive teaching time, must be tempered with warnings from many other 
sources. There are two distinct kinds of audiences for instructional TV. 
One is the open circuit audience such as is served by Chicago's TV College. 
Lessons are broadcast over educational TV channels. Highly motivated advats 
may register for the courses and receive necessary materials, tests, etc., 
as well as optional seminars or individual meetings with teachers. The 
University of Maryland has experimentally broadcast two such courses developed 
by the faculty of Britain's Open University over Channel 26. 



1*0. Cajnpeau, o£. cit .a p. 12. 
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The other Instructional TV audience is the closed-circuit audience, such 
as that on G<saieudet College campus. College students may not be as highly 
motivated or as willing to accept a "talking face" presentation on TV in 
place of ordinary classroom instruction* TV programs in this kind of 
sot-up n:ust be superior and must Svico fully exploit the potential 
of the medium. It needs to be combined with other devices and procedures 
that individucaize instruction rather than mass produce It. The odds 
are against TV in the classroom unless it is followed up with conventional 
instruction.'*^ On the other hand, if TV is to make the impact in education 
of which it is capable, it must be carefully integrated into the instructional 
program and not delegated solely to the ranks of entertainment and supplemen- 
tary input. * 

The Strake Jesuit College Preparatory in Houston, Texas is one place 
which is making use of a TV - RF (radio frequency) distribution system for 
instructional purposes. They have six video channels to each of 80 stations 
on a six building campus . A user at any of these stations can dial the 
operator in the control room and request a program by voice. The program 
is started manually by the control room attendant.'*^ Although they have a 
dial access system for audio programs, they decided not to use dial access 
for video. 

TV is much cheaper than dial access. It is designed for the home loorket, 
which is highly competitive and will restat in lower prices and more reliable 
equipment. Dial access is designed for the educational market.'*^ Dial access 
has many advantages and many disadvantages (see next section on dial access). 

Ul. James J. Zigerell, "Televised Instruction: Where Do We Go From Here?" 
in Audio-Visual Teaching and Learning (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Educational 
Technology Publications, n.d.), vinpaged. ^ 

k2. Richard Stoltz, "SJET: the System for Individualizing Instruction, 
Audio Visual Instruction . l6 (September, 1971), p. 72. 

W^. Tavlor. op. cit.. p. 200. 
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Its chief advantage, the electronic control of access to progrcunc, is not 

as great an advantage as may appear on the surface. The capacity of the 

system is limited, and programs not on the system at euiy given time must 

be handled manueaiy any«ray. Dr. William Jernigan at Orcd Roberts University, 

which pior»i;*ered in dial access, told me on my 1973 visit that he plans 

to expand the capability to their dial access system by using Tf. He said 

if you have closed circuit TV there is no need for dial access. 

Dr. Robert Taylor wrote, in his description of the kind of library 
he would like to develop at Hampshire College, of such a TV system which 
would in addition have a user remote control capability after the video 
tape bad been put on the system manufidly.**^ Such a capability is possible 
although as tar as I know has not yet been proved practiced through Use. 

TV as we have known it commercially for yesrs is transmitted by air 
waves. There have been educational channels which have made their own 
contribution to TV transmission of instructional programs. An example 
of an educational program Lhat everyone knows about is Sesame Street. It 
has received wide recognition for iti qL'u&lity use of TV's special capabilities. 
Why are there not such prograns on the college level? Aside from the lack of 
imaginative college professors whu will dare to dream big, there is the obstacle 
of tremendous cost. Sesame Street costs 1^8 million a year. We spend, however, 
tar more on liquor, sports, gambling, and cigeurettes than on education. In 
an Educational Product Report it is estimated that a high school or college 
equivalency course of 20 hours would cost about J{800,CX)0, to which shoTiLd be 
added thirty percent for research, planning, organising and distrJ Jution.^5 

Whatever is or is not happening on the TV air waves, cable TV greatly 
enhances the possibilities of TV. Cable TV signals are transmitted by 



kk. Ibid ., p. 198. 

i»5. Ed. Product Report, "Three educational technologies, no. k3* v.5t a.9> 
p. Ul. 
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coaxial cable instead of over the air. It provides a clear, static-free 

picture. One type of cable TV is the closed circuit system such as ours 

at Gallaudet College. The other is the community antenna system which 

serves subscribers in the community served by any given cable system. 

There are now 9 million cable subocrihers in the U.S.^^ ^/ 1980 it is 

possible that half of the homes in the U.S. will be wired for cable TV. 

We are on the verge of a cable revolution. 

One of the reasons why this development is so revolutionary is that it 

provides for a capability of 2U-30 ch6tnnels on one wire. Because cable 

service can diminish the audience of other TV stations, it is a threat to them 

and is therefore being controlled rather stringently by the FCC. The controls 

ore slowing the developmental process in urban sureas like Washingtoil, but 

develop it will, althoxjgh slowly. There is already a cable system in the 

Gaithersburg, Maryland ca>ea, and one starting in Arlington. Perhaps there are 

others underway. Eventually the entire metropolitan area will be served. 

One of the implications of such a development which could have great meaning 

for the deaf is that FCC guidelines make it mandatory for every cable system 

with more than 3000 subscribers to provide at least one channel for "public 

access." Anyone can do anything on TV on a first come, first served basis. 

That will provide an opportunity to serve groups with spacial needs, siach as 

the deaf. However, the five year trial period for this requirement is already 

partly gone, and the success of the idea is far from proven. There are many 

unanswered questions about the future of cable TV. 

Another requirement of the FCC is that cable systems are required by law 

lift 

to have capacity for at least non-voice two-way communications. There has 

U6. Henry S. Resnick, "Do-It-Yourself TV," Saturday Review of Education. 

1 (>fcy, 1973), p. 60. 
U7. Ibid . 

1*8. Federal Communications Commission, Cable Television (Washington, D.C. 
FCC, 1972), p. 8. 
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been much conjecture about how this vould work. It most likely will not 
even be att^pted for some years. '*As is often the case with emerging 
technologies* the promise of two-wa^ services on cable has at times been 
oversold. Although most proposed new services are technically feasible, 
many will not be economically feasible for at least a decade. Others can 
probably best be accomi&odated on the telephone network or by other means. 
Some may not be desirable at all. The value to society of, and the 
commercial demsund for, various new cable services is, in general, unknown 
at the present time."^^ 

Interactive services can be separated into four categories: 

1. Subscriber response services (opinion polling, etc. Short 
data response to queries from a centrekl point.) ^ 

2. Shared voice and video services (instructional TV with voice 
feedback, in which indirlduals share return channels to a 
centred point.) 

3. Subscriber Initiated services (catalog ordering, ticket sales - 
the individual can request information or services from a 
vaiielqr of sources.) 

k. Point-to-point services (one subscriber transmits video, voice, 
or data information directly to another) . 
The last two types are too costly for mass home audiences in this decade, 
althoi]gh some business and instructional uses may be feasible. Subscriber 
response services are more likely candidates for home use in the next five 
years. More sophisticated and costly services such as information retrieval 
and CAI could be added to the basic response system as they prove feasible. 50 

1»9. Walter S. Baer, Interactive Television, Prospects for Two-Wav Services 
on Cable (Santa Monica, Calif.: Rand Corporation, 1971). • p. V. 
50. Ibid. » p. VI. 
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Some of these possibilities may prove to be very valuable to our service 
to the deaf in the years to come, especially after the local cable network 
has developed, but for the immediate future covered by this report it 
would seem advisable to concentrate on simpler uses of our own closed 
circuit TV system as a part of the development of a multi-media instructional 
environment awareness on oxir campus. 

Another library application of television is Video Reference Service 
(VRS), which means sending information visually over the TV system to a 
remote location. A TV camera is mounted to focus on the material to t'e 
televised. A monitor shows what the camera aees. A zoom lens provides 
magnification. A transmitter sends the signal to the CTV head end. Such 



a system in the Natrona (Casper, V^ming) Public Library costs: f 

hook up (cable to head end, transmitter, 

modulator, and cables to connect them) $ 3,500* 

Sony 3210 camera (black and white) U95. 

Zoom lens . 193* 

Monitor 325. 

Flood light 12. 

TOTAL: $ U,527. 



They believe demand for the service will increase, but it has already helped 
increase the reference work load by forty-four percent in a year. 51 



51. Kenneth E. Dowlin, "Can a Library Find Happiness in the Big, Cruel 
World of Television?" Wilson Library Bulletin , kj (May, 1973), p. 765-766. 
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THE DIAL ACCESS SYSTEM 

For the most part, when educators refer to dial access they meeui the 
electronic automatic remote retrieval of instructional programs (audio and 
or video) tty means of a computer switching mechanism. They usually do not 
meaui a random access system, by vhicu each user receives the desired program 
at its beginning on call and has control over it as long as desired. The 
former remote access system has the disadvantages of not providing user 
control and of not being able to staurt a given program for a student at 
the beginning if there is alrea<^ smother student using it. The latter 
has the disadvantage of being so prohibitively expensive that it cannot 
be Justified except in tems of extremely heavy demand. Dr. Marshall 
Gunselman, who was at the time located at Oklahoma Christian College, 
where their dial access system is audio only, says, "It is difficult 
to Justify dial access video solely on the basis of cost. "52 He was 
not talking about random access, either, but only remote access. 

I have visited only two random access systems. The first. Oak Park and 
River Forest High School, which I visited in 1972, was in operating condition, 
althoiagh there were switching problems and it was underutilized. The 
system at Illinois State University, Normal, 111., had been down since 
November, 1972, and was Just about to get on its feet again when I visited 
on June 8, 1973. That system was Justified by heavy usage and was planning 
to expand, but nevertheless was having big equipment breakdown problems. 
A thj.ra - St. Cloud State College, St. Cloud, Minn. - I did not visit 
because the system was down when I called in the spring and was not expected 
to be back in operation before September. All three of these were Ampex 



52. Gunselman, "Determ5.ning Cost of Learning Centers," p. 128. 
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systems. It is very possible that in a few years the problems of random 
access systems will be ironed out and that they will have developed a way 
of including moving pictures, which they cannot at present. It is also 
possible that it will have been totally superseded by TV. 

I have visited three remote access video systems (not random). These 
were the University of Maryland Non-Print Library, Oral Roberts University, 
and Dallas Baptist College. These systems were all in operation. One, 
the Uni-"er8ity of Maryland, is new and thus far does not have the support 
services in the area of instructional development to make use of it prox>erly. 
Oral '.toberts University, the oldest, has probably done the most thorough 
Job of integrating the system with the instrustlonal program. As Dr. 
Jemigan said, **We have sunk so much money into the dial access system that 
we must very carefully Justify purchase of any other equipment.** Dsdlas 
Baptist College is working hard on a closer coordination of their dial 
access system into the total functioning of the library. 

In addition, I visited Oklahoma Christian College, which has a dial 
access system of audio programs only. 

Tarrant Count Junior College reports that it is moving away from dial 

access to individual pieces of equipment because of the limitations of dial 
53 

access.''-' 

In 1972 I wrote a paper on dial access systems, to which I refer for 
further background. At that time I felt that such a system would be 
most desirable for Gallaudet College . Since that time I have changed ny 
mind for several reasons: 



33- Virginia Clark, "Learning Resoiurces at Tarrant Coiinty J\uiior College," 
in What Are We Learning About Learning Centers? ed. by Marshall Gunselman 
(Oklahoma City: Oklahoma Christian College, 1971), p* 192. 

5U. Pern Edwards, \ii I.itroductlon to Dial Access Information Retrieval 
Systems and some Recc w ne'tud Mons for use by the Deaf at Gallatidet College 
Library (Washington. l7,C7I 1972). 
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1. Coat cannot be Justified except by heavy demand. 

2. Although audio died access systems are quite well perfected and 
satisfactory, video systems seem to have many maintenance problems. 

3. Except for the most sophisticated random access system (which has 
its limitations, too) dial access has basic limitations like lack 
of user control and Joining programs in the middle. A comparable 
capability can be provided by TV, with which we are already equipped. 



THE COMPUTER ASSISTED INSTRUCTION SYSTEM 



Although it is impossible to make a report on non-print media without 
reference to CAI, I have defined it out of ny present study except for 
brief reference because it is reeLlly a print more than a non-print medium, 
along with programmed learning texts and teaching machines* Gallaud^t 
College already has the capability 'for its use and is making use of It 
in some depeurtments • 
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FUNCTIONS 

As stated before, a system Is a combination of the various components 
required for a common purpose. I doubt if Gedlaudet College will be 
introducing any new sophisticated retrieval systems in the near future — 
at least the next ten years. The question is one of expansion. The extent 
of expansion rests with us— all of us. In the final analysis it will be 
use&rather than money which will determine that expansion. It is easier, 
I affirm, to find money than to bring about fundamental changes in the ways 

t 

of doing things. An unused syst^ is a waste of mon^. A system \rtilch is 

use primarily for suppleaentary purposes is e:q>ensive. If faculty, educational 

technologists, librarians and administrators work together, we can make 

nonrprint materials a vital part of the instructional program. In order 

for this to happen, the llbreury must be experimental and must extend its 

activities beyond itr- traditional domain. This chapter will deal with 

the supportive functions which help to make the system work. 

As educational technology has broad implications for the role of the 
teacher, resulting in his assiaaing some of the reference functions of the 
librarian, so does it also have broad implications for the role of the 
librarleui, whose function as it relates to the retrieval of non-print 
materials is chcuiglng and expanding. The following functions will be 
dealt with in this chapter: 

Selection 

Organization emd housing 
Dissemination 

Outreach to students and faculty 
Evaluation 



kh 

Other functions* such as production of materials and maintenance of equipment, 
%ihich are parts of a fully integrated Learning C^^nter, are presently handled 
by the Office of Educational Technology. They are not included in this 
consideration of retrieval. 

The first function listed above is not presumed to be a part of retrieval. 
However, it is such a vital prereq\ilsite that it cannot be ignored in 
consideration of retrieval. The last two functions are essential support 
activities to an ongoing and se.tisfactory retrieval system. 



o 
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SELECTION 

One vital consideration preliminary to selection of non-print materials 
is that of knowing what other resources are available. For hearing audiences 
the possibilities for borrowing and renting are extensive. Our resources 
off campus are limited to Captioned Films for the Deaf, captioned foreign 
films, films without narration, other captioned media or media with scripts. 
The use of an interpreter during film projection is a possible but unsatis- 
factory arrangement for group use and precludes individual retrieval. 
Because most commercially produced materials require adaptation for use 
with deaf audiences, we must plan to acquire permission for such adaptations 
and make copies of our own. This i)olnts up the great Importance of video- 
tapes. Adaptations of materials which are of temporary use only can be 
erased and the tape reused. 

Just as we depend on faculty members to recommend to us the books emd 
periodicals needed in the Library to support their Instructional programs, 
so we must depend on them for recommendations of non-print materials. A 
selection policy is necessary to guide both faculty and librarians in this 
process. The Llbraiy staff must take an active role in developing this 
procedure to the point where it is as automatic as that of book selection. 
They should initiate and develop one-to-one relationships with teachers 
for this purpose. They should anticipate the needs of the faculty by 
keeping informea about curriculum changes and informing instructors of new 
classes about non-i^rint materials in the library that might be appropriate 
for use with those classes. At the same time an offer should be made to 
work with the teachers further in locating other commercially produced 
materials. 

• 
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If the Library Staff believes in this objective, it should begin at 
home. A careful search needs to be made of available materials for teaching 
Library Science. Appropriate materials should be adapted for our use 
and other materials produced. A search should cuLso be made for multi-media 
courses or units produced by other departments at GcLLlaudet College. Well 
constructed courses using a multi-media approach are the best promoters of 
further experimentation. If a course is carefully organized into units-* a 
revision of one unit can be vcu:kled vithout undertaking revision of the 
complete course all at one tine. 

Every effort should be made to help faculty members incorporate non- 
print media into their instructional programs. "If media are selected in 
isolation, they tend to be used that way.**l 

How much of the total collection should be non-print? Dr. Taylor 
estimated that approximately 33 percent of the collection for Hampshire 
College, or about f 0,000 items, should be planned for. 2 They are an 
innovative college seeking to make a unique contribution of non-print media 
to a consortium of more traditional colleges. Evergreen State College, 
Olynpia, Washington, another innovative college, has a collection made 
up of about 30 percent non-print items. As of August, 1974. the Gallaudet 
College Library had the following non-print materials (some figures are 
estimated): 

NUMBER CATALOGED? 
Videotapes 3kk no 

l6mm films 660 no 



1. Cora Paul Bomcur, Gviide to the Development of Educational Media Selection 
Centers (Chicago: American Library Association, 1973), p. 

2. Robert S. Taylor, The Making of a Library: the Academic Library in 
Transition, Final ReT»rt (Amherst, Massachusetts: Hampshire College, 1970), 
p. 69 and 91. 
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NUMBER CATALOGED? 

Qam films 77 no 

dnm film cartridges 92 no 

Filmstrips 908 yes 

Records 7^5 yes 

Transparencies l60 no 

Slides UOOO no 

Total number of ^tems . 6986 
Microfilm has not been included, since it really is a print medium. Out 
of a collection of approximately 150,000 items, this represents about U.7 
percent. There are 500 travel films which were a gift and have not been 
processed in any way. If those 500 films, which were not selected <by xis 
and cure not now retrievable, are subtracted, the number of non-print items 
represents about k,3 percent of the collection. We have cotmted each 
slide and transparency aa a unit. If they were reported in sets, this 
would further lower the percentage. Mtost of the 6mm films and cartridges 
are for the purpose of teaching sign language, and most of the l6nmi films 
(other than the 500 previously mentioned) are concerned with Gallaudet 
College and its history. A large percentage of the videotapes are 
recreational, auLthough more of those currently being produced are of an 
instructional nature. The overall picture is a very limited collection 
of non-print media in the subject areas of the curriculum. 

A Joint committee of the Association of College and Research Libraries 
and the Association for Educational Communications and Technology has been 
appointed to revise the 1959 Standards for College Libraries. The revision 
will probably appear sometime in 1975. We will seek to apply these new 
standards to our library. 
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Patricia Cory was Director for a project on School Library Service 
for the Deaf, sponsored by the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf. The Project Included: 

1. Status Study of School Library Programs in Schools for the 
Deaf. 

2. Development of Standards for Library-Media Center Programs 
in Schools for the Deaf. 

Her conclusion was that the minimum resources to be spent on audiovisual 
materleds in schools for the deaf need to be two or three times more 
than for hearing students. She said there should be a minimum of 
^1,000 spent annually, plus twelve dollars per student annually.^ 
There are no such standards for the post-secondaxy level. ^ 
Otie Library is committed to greater emphasis on non-print. First, 
we need to discard items which are lOt worth keeping and catalog the rest. 
Only the fllmstrlps and records are cataloged and retrievable through 
the card catalog. Second, we can build up o\xr collection of selection 
tools which can be used by librsjrians and faculty members in locating 
materieils which are appropriate. In addition to advert Is&nents which 
come across the desks of teachers and librarians daily^ there are 
evaluative and selective tools which must be collected in one place for 
use by all. Granted, these non-print selection tools are Inadequate, 
not nearly as well developed as for print. However, they are improving 
and multiplying. Commercial companies ax^e beginning to collect instructional 
materials from public schools and uslverslties for distribution as they 

3. Patricia Cory, "Report on Library Programs in Schools for the Deaf," 
in The Educational Media Complex, Symposiiaa on Research and Utilization of 
Educational Media for Teaching the Deaf (Lincoln, Nebraska? Nebraska Center 
for Continuing Education, 1967). p. 710. 
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have gathered up books for publicatiun* and to produce catalogs of these 
instructional materials.'* JoVoers like Baker and Taylor are beginning 
to handle non-print as well as print materials . More and more f ila 
producers are making their filaas available also in videocassette foriat. 
The Job of keeping informed about all these sources requires someone 
who can give a large block of time regularly to learning about and 
collecting this information. We may be pleasantly surprised at how much 
is available already, and that amount will be multiplied in the next 
few years. 

The problem of finding out what is available in cer- 
tain subjects ... may appear insuperable. ... The 
typ?.cal reaction of the untrained searcher is to 
conclude that the local user himself must produce 
the needed materials. But with the help of the * 
staff of an educational media selection center, 
the teacher or curriculum supervisor may find the 
range of choices wider and more pertinent than had 
been anticipated. If supplementary local production 
is still required, at least it can be more precisely 
targeted. 5 

Brigham Young University, in the forefront of universities with a 
non-print emphasis, has set up a separate section to gather and disseminate 
to faculty information about promising commercial materials, because 
this is cheaper than producing the materials themselves." 

Preliminary plans for th'^ Hampshire College Idbraiy included a film 
information center, to be broadened to €0.1 media, manned by a half-time 
non-librarian. Functions of this person wotdd be: 

1. Collect, organize and file distributors* catalogs and 
special subject lists of films of potential use. 

2. Scan reviewing media and other sources of critical 
information. 



k. Darrel J. Monson, "Preparing Materials for Learning Centers," in What 
Are We Learning About Learning Centers? edited by MarshaU Gunselman (Oklahoma 
City: Oklahoma^Christian College, 1971 )» p. 100. 

5. Cora Paul Bomar and others. Guide to th e Development or Educational 
Media Selection Centers (Chicago: American Library A»»ociation, 1973)% p. V^' 

6. Monson. op. cit ., p» fl9* 
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3. Order films of possible Interest for preview and maintain 

evaluation records. 
U. Invite faculty and students to preview sessions (sometimes 

all day). 

5. Collect and organize critical comment on films previewed. 

6. Suggest, as a result of previews, films for possible purchase. 

7. Rent films.' 

Here are some of the tools which should be included ir. such a col?.ection: 
Selection policy 

Professional literature on "Jhe selection and evaluation of 

educational media 
Evaluative reviews of new ma-uerials: 

Audio Vi3 ua 3. Instructi on 

Booklist 

Previev3 

Ed ucational Product heport 
Educational Screen and AV G u ide 

Film Nevs! the Newsmagazine of Films. FiJ.strips^ Recordings. 

E ducational TV 
Instructor 

School Library JourniJ. * 
Catalogs from the National Instructional Center for Educational 
Materials 
Kon-evaluative lists: 

Westinfthouse Learning Directory 
Library of Congress Catalog (3 times a year) 
Multi-Media Review Index 
Listings of only one medium, such as the following: 

Great Plains National ITV Library Catalog, University of 

Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 685O6 
Landers Film Reviews, Landers Associates, P.O. Box 69760, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90069 
Catalogs from professional organizations, such as: 

National Council of Teachers of English, Resources for English 
and the Language Arts. 1973~197U 
Producers* catalogs 

General and special lists of recommended materials 
After having established a working collection of selection tools, we 
need to pursue an active preview program. Non-book materials are in general 
more expensive tnan books. The cost of single filmstrips or 6mm cartridges 
is comparable to that of a book, and such materials can be ordered on the 
strength of a review as we do for books. However, more expensive films, 
tapes, or sets of materials should be previewed before purchase. Adequate 



7. Taylor, 0£. cit. , p. IIU-II5. 
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preview facilities must be provided. We will need to take the initiative 
in calling promising new materials to the attention of faculty members and 
offering to order them for preview. Evaluation sheets should be made 1^ 
each previewer and filed for selection purposes. 

Here are some of the selection criteria that should be considered: 
Fundamental principles: 



1. Authenticity 

2. Appropriateness 

3. Scope 

k. Interest 

5. Orgajiization * 

6. Special features 

7. Physical characteristics 

8. Furtherance of stated learning objectives 

9. Relevancy to curriculum 

10. Stimulxis or response as related to current teaching methods 

11. Broadening of intellectual, emotioncJ., and creative experiences 

12. TechniccLL quality 

13. Visual: effective eompositioa, proper focus, cogent use of 



Although I am stressing again and again the need for integrating non- 
print materials into the instructional program, we mvist not lose sight of 
the need for providing media support for independent study as well. Just 
as books which are directly relevant to the curriculum although not integrated 
into the fomal instructional process wa,y be added to the collection, so 
may ■comparable non-print materials. 



1* Know clientele and its desires 

2. Extensive fund of Information on all kinds of resources 



Criteria: 




8. Warren B. Hicks, Developing Multi-Media Libraries (New York: Bowker, 
1970), p. 16-18. 
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ORGANIZATION AND HOUSING 

Efficient retrieval of non-print materials is dependent on an 
adequate system of organization and housing. A first basic 6knd often 
broken rule is: if non-book materials are to be used* they must be 
retrievable — they must show up in the catalog so the user knows they 
exist. 

**Cataloging procedures • . . should be based upon national standards 
as recommended by the A.L.A. and the A.E.C.T.*^ The A.E.C.T. states, 
"Approved cataloging principles, as stated in the Anglo-American 
Cataloging Rules, prepared by the A.L.A. , the Library of Congress, the 
Library Association, and the Canadian Library Association, should bef 
used as a guide in the cataloging of A\adio~Visual materials insofar as 
they are applicable to the local situation. Access shoitld be 
possible by author (if any), title, subject, fonnat, and producer /publisher. 

The question of cleissificatlon remains quite a controversicQ. issue 
between those ^o advocate using Dewey or LC numbers and those who advocate 
using a media accession number. If the latter is selected, there is a 
standard set of symbols for various media recconmended by A.E.C.T.^^ 
Following is a list of advantages and dis€idvantages for each: 

Dewey Decimal or LC classification (whichever is followed for the 
book collection): 
Advantages : 

Uniformity with book classification " one type of call 
number rather than several. 



9. Cora Bomar, Guide to the Development of EducatlonfiLl Media Selection 
Centers (Chicago: A.L.A., 1973), p. 51* 

10. Association for Educational C(»Dmunlcations and Technology, Standards 
for Cataloging Nonprint Materietls (Washington, D.C.: A.E.C.T., 1973), p. iv. 

11. Ibid., p. 3-^*. 
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Media can be retrieved by call number along with books for 
subject bibliography* 

Leaves open the option of experimentation \d.th inter-shelving 
with books or shelving in departmental areas neax books. 

Compatible with Machine-Readable Cateaoging (MARC) or other 
automated systems ('*one assumes that any use of Machine- 
Readable Cataloging (MARC) or other automated systems viU 
be ccmpatible vith Dewey** ).'^^ 

Disadvanteiges : 

Takes more cataloging time if original cataloging is necessary. 
Housing is more difficult. 
Media accession number: 
Advanteges : 

Ease of storage ^ 
Takes less cataloging time 
Disadvantages : 

Must be assigned in the local library 
Confusing to the patron 

Cannot be retrieved vith books by call number in a subject 
bibliography made from the shelf list or call number. 

Not compatible vith MARC or other automated systems. 

Discarding leaves gaps in the numbering system. 
The Brookdale Community College assigns a LC classification number but 
incorporates an accession number into the call number. The classification 
nimiber is valuable in subject print outs. Media are shelved» however » by 
accession number. The classification number detezmines the departmental 
location of each item. 
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The processes of cataloging and classification are very expensive. 
Mcuny efforts are being made by large libraries to automate the process. 
In some places centralized cataloging departments serve many libraries. 
Some libraries pay to have their materials cataloged commercially. This 
is more satisfactory for books than for non-print materials at -^his time. 
Perhaps later commercial processing of non-print media will be a viable 
option. Hampshire College planned to function without a trained catckloger 
with the assistance of commercial cataloging companies but has decided 
that it is necessary to have a cataloger on the staff. Edward Turner 
of Washington and Lee University did a cost study of processing media. 
He said it cost 553.75 per item in 1966 and $k.30 in 1968.^3 It may cost 
$5.50 or more now. Bvery effort must be made to reduce this cost without 
sacrificing a necessary level of accuracy. 

Non-print materials, like books, are meant for individual use in or 
out of the library as well as for classroom xise. Therefore they must be 
shelved in the most easily retrievable way possible. This is no easy 
problem because of widely varying shapes and sizes. Should non-print 
materials be shelved with books? Wright State University in Dayton, 
Ohio, totally interfiled their media in Library of Congress classification 
order. However, when they built their new building, they did away with 
that system. Some of the disadvantages are: 
Takes more space 

More non-print materials need to be near machines which are 
necessary for their use 

Non-print materials are generally more expensive than books; 
therefore, loss is more costly 



13. Robert S. Taylor, The Making of a Library; the Academic Library in 
Transition. Finea Report . (Amherst, Mass.: Hampshire College, 1970), p. 168. 
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Many kinds of storage cabinets and shelves designed for all tjTpes of 
fonnats are available commercially. It is very important to develop a 
system which is functional for the present and adaptable and expandable 
for the future. 
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OISSEMIMTION 

There are tvo types of dissemination in a modem library. One is 
the lending of physical items over a circulation desk. The other is 
the electronic distribution of images — print, sound, and visual — 
throughout the campus. **The systems ... for the dissemination, both 
physically and electronically, are the most critical, for it is here that 
the back-up systems either succeed or fail. If the \iser cannot obtain 
something the catalog informs him the library has, easily and without 
excessive bureaucreacy and dispersion, then the library has failed in 
one of its major public interfaces.**^^ 

« 

Following are some criteria for physical dissemination suggested 
by Dr. Taylor: 

1. All media and necesseury small portable equipment should be 
controlled from one point in the Library: the Circulation 
desk. 

2. A control card should exist for each item of material and 
for each piece of equipment. They should be the stone size 
euid have a similar format, varying only in printed statements 
or description and in color. 

3. Control cards should be in machine readable form or the option 
for key punching be kept open. Physical size and card stock 
should be based on the stetndard data card. ^5 

As individucdized use of non-print materials increases, so will the 
use of machinery. Ease and efficiency of circulation is important. Circu- 
lation of equipment adds to the expense of maintenance but is essential 
for maximum access to and benefit from the non-print collection. At 



ik. Ibid. , p. l60. 
15. Ibid. . p. 162. 
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Evergreen State College in Olympia, Washington, a user can buy insurance 
(fifty cents for the first 2k hours, ten cents per day thereafter) to 
cover equipment damage or loss during loan.^^ 

Another ivital part of the dissemination process is statistical 
information. Although frequency of use does not reflect how much learning 
has taken place, it does certainly point up trends in library use. Statistics 
can be of great use in keeping the non-print collection weeded and functional. 

16. "Not Just a Library, a Generic Library," College and University 
Business, 55 (October, 1973), p. 35. 
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OUTREACH TO STUDENTS AND FACULTY 

The ultii&ate objective of an adequate retrieval system is that the 
matericLLs that are available will be ixsed. This is not an automatic 
result of having done the other steps well. Without an ''aggressive** 
stance on the pax>t of the Librazy staff, it is unlikely that the use made 
of non-print materials will Justify all of the time, hard work, and 
money devoted to making them available. This is true because the integration 
of non-print materieds into the total library services and into the 
instructional process is a comparatively new idea. It involves estab- 
lishment of new habits and new thought and teaching patterns. It requires 
the coordinated efforts of all who are involved. A commitment of i 
administration, faculty, and media services personnel to this task is 
important, but the task will actually be accomplished to the eactent 
that individual contacts are made. It will not happen in a big, 
spectacular way; it will happen in a small quiet way here and there. 

The library staff must constantly, actively pursue these individxial 
contacts, re-eval\iating priorities in the Tighfc of this most important 
of all functions. It is more important to have 50 filmstrips which are 
consistently used than to have 5000 filmstrips which are not used. 
Extensive coumunication between the library and its patrons will help 
to establish the library as a service rather than a storage agency. 

I would like to suggest some of the ways in which the library can 
take the initiative with its patrons - first with the faculty. 

1. Faculty handbook. A handbook, preferably loose leaf for the 
purpose of easy up-dating, should be distributed to each faculty member 
with information such as: 
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Selection procedures 

Procedures to be followed in scheduling the* use 
of nou^print media 

Reviewing, discard and replacement procedures 
Recent acquisitions^^ 

2, Develop specicd interest profiles of major users; notify these 
people of relcveuit new materials eurid send to them reviews of new media 
available. 

3. In-service training. Teachers need to be competent in the use 
of a variety of non-print formats: films, film cartridges, filmstrips, 
slides, transparencies, video cassettes, cable TV, and learning kits. 
Equally important is acquaintance with the software market of these media. 
What is available? Where? How shoiad available materials be evaluated? 
What has already been evcduated? What materials originally produced by 
other colleges are available? What formats are best for what purposes? 
How can they be integrated into instructional programs? The final 
question is, how can I produce my own materials, but this question should 
be asked only after the other questions have been answered. The Library 
can offer workshops which would be addressed to the answering of these 
questions. The four Regional Media Centers for the Deaf have provided 
such a service to elementary emd secondary teachers for several years. 
There is a new national system of learning resource centers for the 
handicapped being de' aloped, but they are primarily for elementary and 
secondary education also. It is time we provided for the Gallaudet College 

17. Association of College and Research Libraries, Guidelines of 
Audio-Visual Services in Academic Libraries (Chicago: American Lllarary 
Association, 1968), p. 17-18. 
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faculty a similar service. Virginia McJenkin has proposed the following 

guidelines for planning inservice-training programs: 

The program must grov out of problems that are significant to 
teachers, libreurians, supervisors, and principals. 

The concerned persons must be involved in planning the inservice 
activities. 

There must be opportunities for all concerned to share effective 
techniques that are learned and materials that are located. 

Necessary resources, materials, and consultants must be made 
available. 

Any program must start where the group is and go as far as 
possible. 

There must be evaluation of the program and re-examination 
of needs at regular intervals.^" 

k. Audio-Visual Equipment Laboratory. This is a place where various 
types of machines are set up at one location to give all interested people 
an opportunity to learn how to operate them. Written instructions for 
each machine are made available for individual use. If machines are in 
short supply, it might be necessary to limit the availability to specified 
times, such as the first two weeks of a semester or during times of 
heavy d^nand. I visited two colleges which have such a lab: Anderson 
College, where the set-up is simple and temporary, and Illinois State 
University, where it is elaborate and permanent. Both feel that it is 
a very important service and saves a great deal of time which would other- 
wise be required for instructional purposes. 

5. Equipment pick-up and delivery service, including operating assistance 
when necessary. If the process of getting desired equipment at the proper 
time is too difficult and time consuming, it will greatly slow down 
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Library as a Materials Center," in The School Library as a Materials Center , 
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progress toward increased utilization* We must do evezything possible to 
create em environment which will he conducive to the use of ncn-print materials* 

Teachers and students should be encouraged to make use of the Audio- 
Visual Equipment Laboratory and prepare themselves to operate the pieces of 
equipment they wish to use* However, mechanical aptitude should not be a 
prerequisite for a teacher* The effective use of non-print materials is the 
primary objective and must not be interrupted by the lack of mechanical skills. 
In order to encourage such teachers to use non-print materials* assistance 
should be provided in the use of the equipment* **The more functional system 
will not be the one where every classroom teacher is capable of handling all 

instructional materials with wisdom and efficiency, but one where every 

< 

classroom teacher need not*"^^ 

6* Previewing service* In connection with the selection and acquisition 
processes, it will be necessary for the library to schedule previews and keep 
a record of evaluations * At least two people should evaluate e:qpensive materials * 

7* IndividusLLized study areas in the library* We want to encourage 
teachers not only to use non-print materials in the classroom, but also to 
assign individual use of such materials in the library* The library must 
prepare itself to take care of this demand, both by developing the necessary 
physical facilities and also by preparing its staff to be facilitators in 
such a program* 

The use that students make of library resources is in direct proportion 
to the enthusiasm and commitment of the teachers* We do have the objective, 
though, of encouraging individual use of non-print, as well as print, materials* 
For example, if a student is writing a term paper on American Indians, we hope 



19* National Association of Educational Broadcasters, Televis ion Cartridge 
and Disc Systems; What Are They Good For? (Washington, D*C*: N*A*E*B*, 19V-)* 
p* 56. 
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he vill find and use videotapes and slides as veil as books and pamphlets. This 
will be acc(»aplished partly by getting cdl materials cataloged and incorporated 
into the card catalog, but that is not enough. Librarians need to be seen 
and heard outside the library as weU as in. The more contacts each member 
of the library staff makes with students, the better. New and novel ways of 
publicizii:g non^print materials should be continually sought. 

Teaching students how to use the library is a vital part of encouraging 
its use. We have used a number of orientation approaches at Gallaudet College 
Library, all the way from a series of classes during orientation week to a 
party with refreshments and without any formal attempt to "teach." Two things 
are needed — inspiration and instruction. Inspiration is probably best achieved 
by a film or videotape which presents the library as an exciting place where 
students can exploit their interests and abilities. Instruction is needed in 
the areas of circulation (including reserve and other collections), card catalog 
(including research procedures), periodicals and documents (including major 
indexing systems), and reference. A format other than moving pictures is best 
for this puTiJOse, e.g., slides or films trips. Mr. Larson suggests one approach 
for such a course. Many such approaches have been developed. We need to find 
or develop one that fits our needs best and revise it \mtil it does the job we 
want done. Instruction caa best be done when students are motivated . An 
individualized approach can be used by any student when he is so motivated. 
Such a program, if it uses a multi-media approach, can also serve the purpose 
of building the confidence of students in using various formats on his own. 
The best students will find little dlfficiaty in adapting to multi-media and 
individualized study. We must make a concerted effort to "turn on" the others. 

20. Dale Larson, A Systems Approach to Indlvld" ftH Uhrory Instruction 
(Pullerton: California Stiate College,. 1972), p. lOff. 



Aside from the need to use many formats for opttaum learnlng» it is 
also oxir responsibility to produce graduates who know the meaning and use 
of new technologies in the present age. This is especially true of future 
teachers, who will probably not use non-print materials in their teaching 
if they have not experienced that approach in their learning. 
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EVALUATION 

Non-print media eire neither good nor bad In themselves. It is what 
we do with them that is good or bad. The "garbage in, geurbage out" des- 
cription of computer operation can as well be applied to the retrieval of 
non-book matt^rials. We should avoid the temptation to "use Audio-Visual 
aids" for their own sake, without regard to quolity. And when they are 
used they need to be continually evaluated. The head of the non-profit 
Educational Products Information Exchange Institute recently stated that 
"The 'largest single group of unprotected consumers* In the U.S. consists 
of millions of students who are now deluged with more than 200,000 poorly 
tested textbooks, filjns, teaching machines and other complex learning gaut^eos. 
(He) estimated that 99 pezcent of the nation's teaching materials have 
never been systematically tried out to see how zouch students actually learn 
from them."^ Field testing usually means only the salesman's reports of 
vhat they have picked up In the field. Adequate testing is slow, costly, 
and complex. The government-run National Institute of Education is now 
drawing bipartisan support in Congress. 'The U.S. spends ^.^ percent of 
its health budget and about 10 percent of its military budget on research 
and development* In education, says Indiana Congressman John Brademas, 
an institute backer, the R. and D. costs axe now less than one third of 
one percent. 

Recently the California state legislature passed a law that holds 
Instructional materials producers accountable for gathering evidence of 

21. "Untested Textbooks," Time. (June 7» 1971). P» 33. 

22. Ibid. 
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their materials* effectiveness, and for continuously improving those products 

via the process of learner verification.^^ 

Testing before marketing is good, hut continued testing and feedback 

after narheting is vital. Producers should commit themselves to effective 

revisions. There is no such thing as a final evaluation. Evaluations of 

educational products are developmental by definition. Mr. Komoski, Executive 

Director of EPIE, in his survey of educational materials, coiad find no 

clear example of a producer systematically using feedback from learners as 

part of a regular revision process over a number of years on the elementary 

and secondary level. He found one college textbook - Paul Samuelson's 

economic text - which has been revised by this procedure and is now in its 

« 

ninth edition as a result. 2^ 

It follows, then, that an evaluation system needs to be built in to all 
instructional programs. Gallaudet College's commitment to evaluation should 
apply to instructional processes as well as other areas: "Planning and 
evaluation are the alpha and omega of accountability. ... Mechanisms for 
evaluation must be built into program design from the beginning. "25 Teachers 
have always evaluated their instruction in the classTOom. As more instruction 
takes place in the library on an individualized basis, and as the library 
staff works increasingly with instructors on the development of such Instruc- 
tional programs, it is to be expected that the library staff will have a 
part to play in the evaluation process. 

Instructional programs which are produced by ovoc Office of Educational 
Technology will undoubtedly have evaluative procedures built into them. !nie 



23. "New Laws Affect Instructional Materials," Epiegram. 2 (October 1, 
1973), p. ^. 

2k, P. Kenneth Komoski, "50,000,000 Educational Consumers Can't be Wrong - 
But Who's Listening?" Audiovisual Instruction. l6 (September, 1971). p. 1^-15. 
25. Master Plan, Gallaudet College* Program Summary . Juiy 1, 1973, p. B-11. 
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library staff should be trained to help in whatever way is appropriate in 
the collection of information to help in this analysis whenever the programs 
are used individually in the library or borrowed from the library. A 
start has been made in this direction in the Learning Laboratory which is 
now operating in the libraxy. 

In addition, when the libra:ry staff works directly with the faculty 
in the selection and acquisition of commercial materials for incorporation 
into instructional programs, and when those programs ar& designed for 
individual use, they should work with the faculty members and the Office 
of Educational Technology to discover ways the library can help in the 
evaluative process. Certainly a simple questionnaire to be filled out by 
the user of a program, as the library is now doing for vldeocassettes, 
would provide a minimal evaluation. The library staff should atten^t to 
continually improve these foxms, organize the results and inform teachers 
of findings. They shoiild cooperate with teachers in helping to correct 
difficulties reflected by evaluation forms. 

Other kinds of information that we need to collect are: 

With how many teachers is the library staff working to acqjire 
non-print materials for specific instructional programs? 

How maxiy individualized lessons have been placed in the librcucy 
for impl^nentation with students? 

How long has each been used? 

Hov meny students have used each? 

How many times has each been revised? With what results? 
How many Individualized lessons have been discontinued? 
Why? 

Were tb^ replaced by others? 
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A^ain we must live in the tension between maJd-ng each program cost 
effective by carefia evaliiation and revision, and realizing that "the worth 
of the collection is measured by the contribution it makes to the community 
it serves and not by its annual budget." 



26. National Medical AV Center of the National Library of Medicine, 
Primer for Media Resources Librarians (Atlanta, Ga., 1972), p. 15« 
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PHYSICAL FACILITIES 

Gallaudet College Is fortunate to have time for careful thinking and 
planning before a new Library/Learning Center is built* The problems of 
building a library in the 1970s 4re different from those of building tradi- 
tional libraries. An adequate Instructional Materials Center needs to be 
far bigger than the traditional librazy. Standards that have been accepted 
in the past need to be reconsidered. Dr. Taylor says that "Libraries b\d.lt 
during the TOs will be the last of the kind with which we are familiar to 
be built on a campus. They will bear the burden of being a transition instru- 
ment to a new type of institituion."^ One of the certednties about libraries 
of the future is their uncertainties. Because of rapid technological and 
Idiilosophical developments* the library must be capable of change* too. 

Although the purpose of this study is not to plan a facility, individualized 
retrie^rail of non-print information has major implications for study facilities. 
The long library tables of the past are being forced to compromise* at least* 
with individual study areas. Those who believe that there shoiol^L be many 
different types of study facilities are pitted against those who believe that 
every student should have his own study ceurrel* but no one eupgues the fact 
that individual use of non-print materials for instructional piarposes 
necessitates extensive electronically equipped individual study spaces. 
"Graduate institutions have long had individual study carrels in their 
libraries. They have been able to Jiistify the concept without any mediated 



1. Robert S. Taylor* The Making of a Library; the ^f>t>^A^min Library in 
Transition. Final Report (Amherst* Mass.: Hampshire College* 1970)* p. 2k2, 
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instruction. How much more can their importance be demonstrated with the 

2 

multiplicity of media available today? 

A study of student study habits in the neighboring institutions of 
Amherst, Mt. Holyoke, and Smith Colleges and the University of Massachusetts- 
indicated that 80 percent of the students preferred small study areas such 
as dorm rooms or individual study carrels. Movement, eis well as noise, 
interferes with concentration. Just because many of the Gallaudet College 
Library clientele are deaf does not prevent them from being distracted. 

A variety of learning environments in the librcury would certainly seem 
to be desirable while at the same time maintaining as much flexibility as 
possible. A modular type building with movable partitions and Interlocking 
units instead of walls can provide maximum adaptation to both present) and 
future needs. In addition to individual, study carrels, there should also 
be small group areas, electronlcedly equipped. The Medical College of 
Virginia in Richmond removed 75 individual carrels and replaced them with 
"cluster carrels," which will accommodate six students and an instructor. 
Each cluster carrel has a table, seven chairs, a blackboard, a screen, a 
carousel projector, and an l8 inch color TV.3 Such areas will be necessary 
as there are more teachers working with small groups of students in the 
library. No doubt one or two larger teaching stations will be necessary, too. 

"The study carrel is a mall table with a raised partition on 1, 2, or 
3 sides to screen off from the seated student visual distractions that interfere 
with concentration."^ Individual study ccutrels that are electronically 



2. Marshall Gunseljnan, "Determining Cost of Le«uming Centers," in his 
What Are We Learning About Learning Centers? (Oklahoma City: Oklahoma Christian 
College, 1971). p. 127. 

3. Melvin C. Shaffer and Carol L. Hampton, "Some Experiences with a Self- 
Study Center," Drexel Library Quarterly . 7 (April, 1971). p. 11*9. 

k. Alvln 'Pntri f^T^ "Libraries", in Bricks and Mortarboards, by Educational 
Facilities Laboratories (New York: EPL, 1,964), p. 80. 
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equipped are used for a variety of reasons: cable TV, manually operated 
machines, CAI, typewriters and calculators, and listening. The mlnliQuia 
width should be 3 feet. A four foot space Is frequently recommended for 
adults and a five foot space for two projectors or two people. Depth should 
be 2U-3O Inches. Adequate outlets should be provided. Expansion capability 
is far less expensive in the initial installation than later. ^ Another 
proposed standard is that dry carrels (conventional) should have 4->6 square 
feet of work apace, and wet carrels (electronic) should have 10-15 square 
feet of work space. ^ Some equipment will require special provisions. For 
example, videocassette players are still quite expensive and delicate. At 
the University of Maryland non-print library they are kept and used in 
locked Individual study rooms. * 

In the past it has been generally accepted that there should be library 
seating for 1/3 of the enrollment. However, as new modes of instruction 
require other resources to supplement books, students find it necessary to 
spend more time in the library. Dr. Taylor planned, based partly on the 
study of student study habits mentioned previously, to provide libraiy 
seating for only 2? percent of the projected enrollment in 1975 for Hampshire 
College. Eighty percent of the students were to have single rooms and there 
were to be four house libraries with about 25 seats each.*^ However on my 
visit in the summer of 1973, I vas told that the four house libraries are 
not there yet and domltory rooms, while single, are still noisy. Library 
seating has been found to be Inadequate. Recommendations of professional 

5. William J. Quinly, "Carrels for Learning," Library Trends > 19 (April, 
1971). p. U69. 

6. Nicholas A. Esposlto, ed. , Instructional Media Center. Educational 
Facility Series. A Guide to Planning (Trenton, N.J.; State Dept. of Education, 
Bureau of School Planning Services, 1969 ), p* 21. 

7. Taylor, o£. cit. , p. 91. 
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planners for study spaces in carrel format range from 70 percent to 100 

Q 

percent of the enrollment. 

Others have made estimates of how much of the total seating provided 
should be in individual study units. Keys Metcalf planned the Lament Under- 
graduate Library at Heorvard and has been consultsuit to hundreds of other 
libraries. He said, "Since 19^9 we've had a great many individual seats 
in all parts of libraries and dared to put in up to 50 percent individual 
seating when we were designing Lamont Just after World War II . ... Today 
if it were done, I'd go to 75 or 80 percent individual seating— and this for 
undergraduates . 

Mr. Quinly suggests that in an institution which is heavily media 
oriented, 1/3 of the carrels should be for books only, with typewriters* 
and cedculators in some of them.^^ 

If space is a problem, as it almost always is, it may be that some 
individual study facilities shoiad be provided in other buildings than the 
library. Those to be used for lab work, for example, could be in the 
buildings of respective subject disciplines. There could be at least a few 
conventional carrels in each doimitory. 

Another reason that future libraries will need more space than traditioneLL 
libraries is for storage of non-print materials and equipment. Integrated 
shelving with books is very extravagant space wise. If it is decided to 
shelve them separately, there must be considerable space available for the 
various types of shelves, files, cabinets, and racks that are required for 
different formats. There arf, no space estimates for storage of non-print 
materials comparable to those for books. 
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In selection of storage units, consideration should be given not only to 
space requirements but also to retrievability and portability. Furnitxire with 
internal structuring for specific \ase of media systems and pertinent materials 
are expensive and probably less useful than furniture that permits e:q>ansion» 
contraction* alteration* or differing arrcuigements of components. For storage 
of equipment* sturdiness, flexibility » and security should be considered. 

The administrative control area should be in view of powered carrels* 
retrieval systems equipment euid computer terminals in order to offer assistance 
to users and to monitor the physiceJ. use of expensive systems .^^ 



12. Gilbert E. Tauffner* "Furnlt ire and Related Facilities to Accommodate 
Multi-Media Activities in Ubraries, Library Trends. 19 (April, 1971) » p. k9Q-h99- 

13. Ibid. , p. U99. * 
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PEE^ONNEL 

The kind of library described in this paper cannot be developed with a 
traditional staff which is unwilling to change. Efficient retrieval of 
materials depends to a large extent on a trained personnel. The redefinition 
of library functions is as necessary for the benefit of librarians as for that 
of the library's public. If technology is to be used in the library, the staff 
must be prepared for its effective use. "The actions of people are integral 
parts of all technology, and technology includes the essential performance of 
people."^ 

If we are to develop an effective Learning Center which performs its 
proper function in the instructional process, there are two "givens" in relation 
to staff /hich I believe we must grab ahold of and hold constantly before us. 
One is that the librarian of the future is a new breed, neither wholly librarian 
nor wholly audio-visual specialist. The Gallaudet College Library has begun 
to receive questions like, "Do you have a movie on ...?" or "Don't you have a 
slide of ... that I can take to show my class?" In both cases, we didn't. 

At present "there are virtually no university programs in operation to 
prepare learning center personnel. . . . Learning Center personnel must break 
away from the restrictions of their former fields and perceive their work in 
new terms. Personnel not able to do this could be limited in their contributions 
. . . , and such an attitude in a learning center administrator could bring 
disaster."^ "The stature of the (library) profession will stand or fall on 
the success library education has in developing programs vhlch will result 



1. C. Ray Carpenter, "Instructional Functions of New Media," in New Med^^ 
and College Teaching, ed. by J.W. Thornton, Jr., and J.W. Brown (Washington, D.C.: 
Dept of Audio Visual Instruction, National Education Association, i9oo}, p. 3. 

*2. Marshall Ounselman, "Some Conclusions," in his What Are We Leamimat About 
Learning Centers? (Oklahoma City: Oklahoma Christian College, 1971). p. 207-208. 
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in librarians vith a better understanding of the interrelationships between 
man, media and machines and of the role they must Eissume to bring these inter- 
relationships to fruition."^ 

It follows* then, that a conscioxis effort must be made to avoid dividing 
functions of personnel into print emd non-print operations. If our aim is 
integration, such division would do great hairm to that concept. A much better 
division for public services people would be by subject area. Perhaps in the 
early stages of development it would be satisfactory to establish one-to-one 
relationships with faculty as seems most natural without drawing lines of 
specialization for media personnel. 

Labels used to define people's Jobs have a defin5.te part to play in 
creating an image for the Library in the ^es of its public. Reference Librarian 
is a traditional term which conjures up a* straight-laced old maid ferreting 
out hidden bits of information from dusty tomes. It would seldom ^cur to 
very many people, librarians included, that a reference librarian would make 
use of a filmstrip in answering a patron's query. On the other hand, a Media 
Resources Librarian would most likely be understood as a person who specializes 
in the use of non-print resources. The word media, however, refers to book 
as well as non-book materials. A Media Resources Librarian Is one who makes 
use of all possible resources at hand, not Just books. If we must run the 
risk of misinterpretation, it may be better to make people wonder for the 
present if we have disowned the book and followed blindly after innovative, 
technological attractions. If public services people call themselves Media 
Resources Llbrcirlans, it will at least raise some eyebrows and attract a few 
questions. Such labeling is not for the benefit of the public alone. It 
would also help the library staff to retrain its own attitudes regeurding 



3. Anna Mary Lowrey, "Staffing Patterns and Education for Media Center 
Personnel: Relevant or Regressive?" Library Trends. 19 (April, 19Tl)» p. 508. 
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patterns of service and library functions. "Librarians who plan to be a part 
of (the) new communications era must escape their image as 'keepers of books*' 
and assume a new role as resource specialists in all informational foxmats-— 
audio* visual, printed, and computerized.^ 

The second "given" concerning staff is that as library resources are 
increasingly integrated into the instructional program, librarians must think 
of themselves as emd function more and more as educators. "One of the first 
steps in creating a healthy view of ourselves is to recognize that knowledge 
of learning method is as important as an acquaintemce with the tools • If ve 
once recognize this fact, ve will then see that by coupling the two ve can 
become facilitators of learning. "5 

i 

As the faculty move toward individualization of instruction, the library 
staff must accept more of a tutorial role in relation to students and more 
of a cooperative planning role in relation to teachers. In the past, librarians 
built their collections the vay they thought they should be built with as much 
help as they could get from teachers. The basic criterion of good library 
was whether it had the volumes listed on a given "recommended" list. Now the 
criterion is shifting to whether the library has or can acquire an item, be it 
print or non-print, which can effectively teach a xuiit and help the student 
achieve a certain objective. Librcuries are being called upon to duplicate 
non-print lessons, as they have print lessons in the past, for individual 
retrieval by students. Coupled with that is individual testing to determine 
whether the student learned what was expected of him. The librarian can no 
longer say, "That is the Job of the teacher." He must be able to accept 
a new degree of responsibility for cooperating with teachers in this nev 



U, William J. Qulnly, "Carrels for Learning," Library Trends. 19 (April, 

1971) » p. W. .. . 

5. Marvin L. McBride, "Nev Dlmensionfi in Innovation," Learning Today. 6 

(Spring, 1973) » p. 19. 
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type of program. He must even be ready to take the initiative in offering 
this service. Librarians must be "conversant with the theories of hximan 
learning atnd instructional programming if they cure to become actively 
involved in the library^college concept wherein they must assume a tutorial 
role, rather them occupy the conventional mode as dispensers of information. 
It can no longer be assumed that substantially all education is to take place 
in the classroom.**^ Librarians must be prepared to cross the line between 
education for librarianship and teacher education. They must enroll for 
courses which will prepare them for their new role. 



6. Qulnly, loc. cit . 

i 
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RECOMMEIIDATIONS 

Folloving are specific suggestions in the form of PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 
for the development of the non-print retrieval services at Gallaudet 
College Library in the immediate future. They are based on conclusions 
reached In this study. 

Immediately following the Program Objectives are COST ESTIH/ITES for 
achieving these objectives. Costs are labeled by Program Objective 
numbers and are entered under the budget year indicated in the Program 
Objective statement. Continuing expenses have been Increased by 10 
percent each year to allow for inflationary increases and hopefully ^a 
gradual expansion of services. There Is nearly a $$12,000 difference 
between the lowest estimated year (1978) and the highest (1976). This 
is not a reflection of the total costs of the non-print retrieval system 
but an attempt to show additional costs required by the proposed expansion 
of non-print services. 

Although the Library and the Office of Educational Technology have 
separate budgets, they will both be affected by these recommendations. 
Details of budget allocations will need to be worked out in discussions 
between the two departments. An effort has been made to project costs 
to budget year 1980, the first five years. At the end of that time, 
further projections will be made. 

Following the cost estimates is a section of MATERIAIS RELATED TO 
PROGRAM OBJECTIVES which have been developed as of August, 197^. Each 
is labeled with the appropriate Program Objective number. 

A large part of the cost of non-print services is the acquisition 
of new materials. A decision has been made not to divide the materials 
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budget between print and non-print, but to encourage faculty members to 
order needed materials regardless of format. Under the MATERIALS RELATED 
TO PROGRAM OBJECTIVES section. Program Objective number IV, is a chart 
of the Library budget since 1968, indicating a steady decline percentagewise 
in relation to the total college budget. From 1969-1973 the percentage 
of the Librazy budget spent for materials and periodicals declined steadily 
also. The 197U and 1975 budgets show a reversal of that trend, cdthough 
the relationship of the Libraxy budget to the total college budget continues 
to decline. 

According to an article in the Library Joxirnal . the averfitge price of 
hardcover books has gone up from $(6.U3 in 1967 to ^12.20 in 1973, an increase 
of 31 percent, the average price of periodicals has gone up from $6.02 in 
1967 to $16.20 in 1973, an increase of 50 percent; and the average cost 
of serial services has gone up from $$6.9S in 1967 to $103.1*5 in 1973, 
an increase of 35 percent.^ No doubt costs jt non-print items are increasing 
as much. Theae figures point up the urgent need for a readjustment of 
the Library budget. 



1. •^Ice Indexes for 1971*,'* Library Journal . 99 (July, 197U), p. 1775. 
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PROGRAM OBJECTIVE I 
SYSTEMS - JUSTIFICATION 



fall, 197U a procedure will be implemented for justifying each hardware 
system used in the Library. 

I-l. 5y July, 197U all systems now in use in the Library will be Justified 
by the Policy Group on infoxmation services . No new system will be 
added until it is Justified. 

1-2. By September, 197^ those systems presently in use which ceuMiot be 
Justified will be eliminated. All adaptations of format indicated 
in I-l will be completed. 

1-3. Annually before budget time equipment purchasing priorities will be 

set for the new budget on the basis of instructional aemand, statistics 
of use, replacement needs, and Justification guidelines. (See Objective 
VIII-2.) 



o 
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PROGRAM OBJECTIVE II 



SYSTEMS - CENTRALIZATION 



2y fall, 197^* the selection, acquisition and use of equipment will be 
coordinated with the Department of Educationea Technology. 

II-l. By fall, 197^ both software and hardware of a portable nature will 
be checked out from the librazy building. 

II-2. By fall, 197^ a policy will be adopted regarding the use of equipment 
both inside and outside the Library. 

II-3. By fall, 197^ there will be a coordinated process in which equipment 
specialists and public service people will work together to identify 
needs and acquire appropriate equipment. 
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PROGRAM OBJECTIVE III 
SYSTEMS - EXPERIMENTATION 



By spring, 1976 a report will toe made on the state of experimental uses 
of non-print systems in the Library. 



III-l. By January, 1975 based on recommendations from Dr. Tobin of the 

Department of Audiology and Speech, facilities for individual and 
small group listenin£,/viewing learning stations will be ready for 
use. 

III-2. By January, 1975 a Porta-Pak will be operational in the Library for 
individual and small group use. 

III-3. By Januaiy, 1975 in cooperation with the Department of Audiology and 
Speech, controlled experiments will be completed on the effectiveness 
of induction loops and ear phones now in use in connection with 
videocassettes in the Library. 

III-U. By spring, 1975 a room for individual use will be equipped iA cooper- 
ation with the Department of Audiology and Speech as a pilot laboratory 
facility for "look and listen" practice. 

III-5. By spring, 1975 in cooperation with the English Department, a series 
of miilti-media self-instruction programs will be available for the 
purpose of teaching library skills. 
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PROGRAM OBJECTIVE IV 
FUNCTIONS - SELECTION 



By fall, 1976 the Librazy will facilitate a range of media selection in 
the various subject areas of the curriculum (see Library Master Plan 
Objective III). This collection will be guided by recommendations in 
Standards for College Libraries to be published Jointly by the Association 
for Educational Communications and Technology ai>.d Association of College 
and Research Libraries, probably sometime in lyT?* 

IV*1. By fall, 197** a written selection/acquisition procedure for non- 
print materials will be distributed to the person responsible for 
selection of libraiy materials in each academic departabent, including 
whatever forms are necessary for this process. 

IV»2. By fall, 197^ a selection area including selection tools for both 
print and non-print materials, producers catalogs for both print 
and non-print materials, books on selection and evaluation of 
materials, and tables and chairs will be provided. 

« 

IV-3. By spring, 1975 scripts will be prepared for all software programs 
which include audio format. 

IV-U. Present procedures of working with faculty m^bers in a seeurch for 
appropriate non-print materials to be used in the instructional 
process will be expanded. When such a search fails to turn up needed 
materials, the request will be referred to the production department 
as appropriate. 
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PROGRAM OBJECTIVE V 
FUNCTIONS - ORGANIZATION AND HOUSING 



fall, 1976, all non-print materials on campus vlll be included in a 
union catalog. 



V-1. By September, 197^ a master copy collection of all appropriate locally 
produced non ^pzdnt materials and of all purchased materials in formats 
which ve CO not use (after being adapted to other fonnats which we do 
use) will be established, (see Objective 1-2) 

V-2. By fall, 197^, the Non-Print Formats Sheet will be completed, thus 
providing answers to bsisic decisions regeurding use. 

V-3. By January, 1915 cataloging procedures for non-print formats will be 
written* 

V-U. By spring, 1975 all non-print materials which have been cataloged at 
MSSD will be represented in the union catalog. ^ 

V-5. By spring, 1975 a procedure will be adopted for cataloging of all 

appropriate locally produced non-print materials as thej' are produced. 

V-6. By fall, 1976 all non-print materials in the Gallaudet College Library 
will be cataloged. 

V-7. By fall, 1976 all non-print materials in academic departments will be 
cataloged and either shelved in the Library or marked with a location 
indicator on the catalog cards. 

V-8. By fall, 1976 all non-print materials which have been cataloged at 
KDESD will be represented in the imion catalog. 
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PROGRAM OBJECTIVE VI 
FUNCTIONS - DISSEMINATION 

^y January, 1977 the processes will be operational for efficient 
dissemination of all formats of non- print materials in the Liorary 
collection. 

VI-l. Equipment will be purchased as software collection grows and as use 
increases, 

VI-2. 5y fall, 197U the transmission center and technical support functions 
will be moved to the Library building. 

VI-3. By fall, 197^ the central audio-visual equipment pool will be moved 

to the Libraxy. An inventory file will keep a record of the location 
of each piece of equipment at all times. 

VI-U. spring, 1975 a uniform check out procedure will be developed for 
all software and hardware. » 

VI.5. By fall, 1976 the Ubraxy will have conducted a survey of schools, 
^ organizations, and other colleges serving the deaf to f ^J^J^ 

feasibility and need for sale, exchange, and/or lending of originally 
produced materials. 

VI-6. By January, 1977 if the preliminary study indicated a need, the Library 

will develop a procedure for sale, exchange » and/or lending of originally 
produced materials. 
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PROGRAM OBJECTIVE VII 
FUNCTIONS - OUTREACH TO STUDENTS AMD FACULTY 

By fall, 1975 channels will be established for two way communication with 
faculty and students concerning library matters. 

VII-1. By January, 19lk the Standing Library Committee for the General 
Faculty will be the channel for dealing with libreujy issues of 
concern to the various xmits on campus* 

VII-2. By May, 197k the Library will have an elected or ex-officio 

representative on Committee B for the purpose of keeping abreast 
of curriculm development issues and of inputting information about 
the Library's response capabilities. 

VII-3. By fall, 197^ faculty and student library handbooks will be 
distributed. 

VII-U. By fall, 197U a UGF/graduate body composed of both facxalty and 
students will be established to discuss library-related issues 
and make recommendations to the Libraury* 

VII-5. Faculty members will be informed on a regular basis of new arid 

interesting developments in the area of non-print services and use. 
Various channels that might be used for this purpose are: new 
faculty orientation, faculty meetings. Serendipity . TV, departmental 
meetings, and individual contacts. 

VII-6. By summer, 1975 a prototype workshop will be offered to faculty 

members for the purpose of promoting more effective use of non-print 
media in various formats in the instructional process. 

VII-7. By fall, 1975 the Library will have collected a file of syllabi, 

course objectives, etc., for courses currently offered^ which will be 
kept up-to-date and which will be used in the selection process and 
in increased library efforts to notify faciilty members of new 
appropriate materials available. 
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PROGRAM OBJECTIVE VIII 
FUNCTIONS - EVALUATION 



By July, 1976 an annual evaluation of the effectiveness of non-print 
services in general and also of individual non-print programs will be 
started based on automatic channels of infoxnation collection* 



VIII-1. By January, 1975 the Library will promote greater use of its 

individualized testing supervision services. Whenever appropriate, 
results of such testing will be used to help eval\iate non-print 
materials in the Library. 

VIII-2. 3y July, 1976 annual circulation statistics by type of medium will 
be compiled. 

VIII-3. By Jxay, 1976 an .euinual survey of use of individual units of 

software and hardware will be conducted for the purposes of weeding, 
publicizing, replacement, maintenance, selection in areas of greatest 
demand, and follow-up with faculty members who have used the 
collection. 
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MATERIALS R2LATBD TO PHOGHAi: OBJECTIVES 
PHOOHALI OBJECTIVE I-l 

JUSTIFICATION OP SYSTEMS 

1. What is the purpose of the system? Is it a valid need? 

2. Can the system fulfill that purpose? What are the specifications needed? 

3. Is it compatible with other instructional technologies in use? 
k. What are the strengths of this system? The weaknesses? 

5. Is the system likely to be outdated soon? 

6. Hov much hardware will be required? What will it cost? 

7. Technical stability and operational efficiency. What will it cost for 
maintenance and replacement? 

8. Is there another system which could dc the same Job for less money? 

9* l>oes this sy :t&m duplicate the functions of emotUer system? Wo\ild it be 

better to adapt software to another system than to add a new type of hardware? 
Is new equipment needed for that adaptation? How much will it cost? 

Software: 

10. How much software do we have for the system in the Library? On campus? 
U. Is commercially produced software available in quantity? 

12. Is software being produced on campus for the system, or are there plans/ 
capabilities for production? 

13. Is the software durable? Reproducible? Modifiable? 
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GUIDELINES FOR DEVELOPMENT OF PILOT STUDY AREA 



Space - about l8' by 21' in back left comer of reference room. (2 sides 
are wall with windows t one side is book stacks t one side is open.) 

Facilities needed: 

One small group listening/viewing/teaching station: 

seating for six 
blackboard 

logistical capability for moving a portable TV monitor 

and player into the area 
rear projection screen 

electrical outlets and space for various kinds of pro- 
jectors (one at a time) to be used with rear projection 
screen 

listening capability (induction loop, insert receivers 
to be used with ear molds, or earphones) Other experi- 
mental approaches are: 

Octave equalizer 

Duplicate sound tapes at different frequencies 
Wire certain ceurrels to different frequencies 
Personal set of headphones with built in equalization 

through a chip, especially for people with big problems. 

They could take them to other libraries, use them with 

TV, etc. 

As many individual study carrels as can be fitted comfortably 
into the remaining area. Perhaps some of our individual study 
tables could be used with the addition of a tvo-sided divider. 
We might investigate the possibility of using do-it-yourself 
**building pieces" which are easily moved smd changed 

half the carrels should be dry (they need 2'x3' table space) 

half should be equipped with rear projection screen, elec- 
trical outlets, and space for a projector (must be larger 
them dry carrels) 

2 should be equipped with listening capability for 
experiemental and evaluative purposes 

2 others should be equipped with space for 9" TV 
monitors and video cassette players. 



"Look and Listen" practice facilities 

two small equiiaaent storage rooms downstedrs to be adapted. 



9k 

MKDTA UTILIZATION DIVISION 
Are^is needed 



npen shelving: microfilm, filmstrips, transparencies, kits, Rames 

New York Times Indexes 

Tranpnission center: 

Transmission 
Repa ir 
Kallinn 

Circv.lation desk: 

Desk 

Closed shelving: 
Tlardware 

Software: videotapes, slides, l6mm films 

TTY 

Stndy carrels; * 

Learninf^ laboratory 
Microfilm/fiche readers/reader-printer 

Porta Pak 

.if^irj for Assistant Librarian: Media Utilization 
CwnruttT terminal 
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VMKrtlATS RKLATKD 'in Ki*Or'.RAK "liUhJCTIVES 
Su.nmary: Sound Treatment 

In order to Improve the ambient noise and reverberation conditions 
In the I8» x 21' space designated In the llbr?r/ for Look and Listen 
activities the foilowing modifications should be considered: 

1. Providing more permanent room boundaries. This can be done by 
bulldino permanent walls on the I8» x 21* Internal dimensions, 
or by adding moveable partition., to enclose this space, or by 

use of a combination of e permanent wall and a moveable partition. 
A sound reduction door will also be needed. 

2. Providing carpeting of the entire floor space. Ti* carpet shouild 
be of dense pile material on 40 ounce halrfelt cr .-oam rqbber. 

3. Provide drapes for the two windows. A heavy velour (18 ounce per 
yard) has a high absorpi Ion coefficient across frequency. 
Extending the drapes out from the wall will also have the effect 
of increasing thetr low frequency absorptive capability. 

4. Provide at least 25% of the celling area with absorption materials. 
If the entire celling Is not done, then the absorption material 
can be placed aroung the periphery of the celling. 



Sundry: "I- -■..^'^TIVK T! I-l, 9T 

Sound Moosuromonts 



The ambient noise love! and the reverberation time were measured 
within the 18* x 21* area of the northwest corner of the main floor of 
the Edward Miner Gallaudet Library. 

The ambient noise level was measured on three different occasions 
according to the survey method as described by American National Standards 
Institute (A.N.S.l. )SI . 13-1971. All measurements exceeded the Nlemolter 
recommendation of 35-40 dB A for classrooms for the deaf. 

Reverberation time was measured according to the Instructions of 
Bruel and Kjaer. A reverberation time of I second was found. This 
exceeds the most liberal of recommendations by NIemoller who suggested a 
.4 second reverberation time for small classrooms and .6 second for large 
classrooms. 

(Ref. NIemoller, A.F. Acoustical Design of Classrooms fcr the Deaf. 
Amer. Ann. Deaf, 113, 1040-1043, 1968.) 

Based on the sound measurements, the following recommendations are 

made: 

1. In order to achieve the best r,lgn?l-to-nolse ratio at the 

I lstener*s ears and Isolate the audio signal from neighboring 
areas of the library, headphones should be used as the preferred 
mode of listening. 

2. Acoustic treatment Is needed to bring the ambient noise level 
Into a more acceptable region. 

3. Acoustic treatment Is needed to decrease the reverberation time to 
about .6 second. 
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NON-PRINT PRKVIEW RECORD 
OALUUDET C0LLfX3£ LIBRARY 



ItU 



.ediuiu 



^ngth 



ear produced 



Irec tor/Producer 



Istrlbtttor and address: 



Date confirmed 



Date received 



Date return required^ 
Date returned 



b/w 
color 



Subject 



silent 
sound 
captioned 
Sale price 



Rental price_ 
Previeif fee 



atalog description: 



valuatioas found? Requested by 



reviewed byt Date Preview fom attached? 



tion requested: Seek captioning permission Purchase 

Future order file Not needed 



tion taken: Date: 



100 



NON-PRINT PREVIEW FORM 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE LIBRARY 



Title^ Medium 



Comments: impact, factual accuracy, suitability for Gallaudot audience, likely 

to become dated, instructional plan (Objectives stated, scopo adequate 
for objectives, evaluation of objectives), technical quality, interest, 
organization, relevance to curriculum, etc. The extent of narration, 
its speed, and its direct relation to the visual presentation is 
Important. 



Recomnendations: seek cap''.:i.oning permission for making a videotape 

purchase for tise in what class? 

future order file 

not needed 

other (please specify) 



Name Date 
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CATALOGING VORKSHISET FOR VIDEOTAPES 
(One sheet for each progran) 



For TV Studio Uae; 
Title: 



Generation of copy: 



Date Recorded: 
Producing Co.: 

Physical T*- »ription: hr. niin. in p artCs) sound 

.^^^captioned signed c olor b &v 1/2" 



Date of Production: 



silent 



Series (Also give number if applicable): 

With: Begins: 

Remarks (Stars, story, anything which may be helpful): 



Ends: 



Copyright status.:. 



Requested by: 



^cablecasting 
other: 



jnake copies o ff campus distribution 



For Library Use: 

Date f eceived in Library: 

Annotation: 



Date Processed: 



Call Number: 



Tracings: 
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MATERIALS RELATED TO PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 
PROGRAM OBJECTIVE VII-6 
WORKSHOP 

ISie in-service training workshop would be a means whereby we could 
work with the faculty to acquire non-print materials which would be of 
great value in the learning procoss. Each medium has its own special 
strengths* and it is Important that we take full advantage of each of 
them where they are appropriate* as we have made use of print in the 
past. It is also important that non-print media added to the library 
in this way be integrated as closely as possible into the achievement 
of behavioral objectives in the instructioncd process so that we put 
our limited funds to the best possible use. 

It is true that the commercially available materials are not always 
usable, or even adaptable. Sometimes it is necessary to produce original 
materials. The Office of Educational Technology Is well equipped to 
serve this need. However* they cannot possibly fill the need for all 
non-print materials in the instructional program. They shotald not be 
expected to produce materials until the availability of commercial 
materials has been ejdiaiasted. The production of commercial materials 
is expanding vexy rapidly in response to the d^nand from educators. It 
would be the purpose of the workshop to take full advantage of this 
market and to promote more effective use of non-print media in various 
formats in the instructional process. Only if we take full advanta;;e 
of such DAterials can we hope to come near supplying the demand on 
our campus for non-print media in the future. 



Participants: 

1. Gallaudet College faculty members » either as individuals 
or as departmental teams* 

2. Gallaudet College graduate students. 
Program Objectives: 

1. Each teacher would identify a unit of a course for which he would 
like to explore more effective use of media in various formats. 

A graduate student ml^t select a teaching unit which would support 
a class assignment or one %rtilch he could use later in teaching. 

2. Each participant would state the objectives for his unit In 
behavioral terms. 

3. Each participant would make use of collections of materials on or 

« 

off campus and the selection aids available In the Libraxy to 

select materials for preview. 
U. Each peurtidpant would apply principles of evaluation to the 

previewing, evaluation, and final selection of materials which 

can best achieve the behavioreiL objectives. 
3. Each participant would adapt selected materials for use in his 

project (caption, script, develop woiitsheets, preliminary lessons, 

pre-post-tests, etc.) The Office of Educational Technology will 

be asked to assist in the adaptation process. 

6. Each participant would field test his unit. 

7. Each participant would present his completed unit to other m^bers 
of the Institute for suggestions and discussion. 

8. Each participant would write an evaluation of his unit when used 
in an instructional setting. If faculty members wish to make their 
units of instruction available io students on an individual basis, 
the library staff will work with them to make this possible. 
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ProgrGun Plan: 

The nature of the Institute will necessitate its being held on three 
separate weekends, to allow time for ordering materials for preview, 
developing adaptations of selected materials and field testing. This 
schedule has the disadvantage of loss of continuity from one meeting to 
the next. However, if the projects selected are pertinent to the interests 
of the participants, the opportunity to work with the projects over a 
period of weeks will not only overcome this disadvantage but will heighten 
the effectiveness of the final product. Members of the library staff 
and the Office of Educational Technology will be available between sessions 
to assist participants in any way possible. 

4 

When perfected projects achieve the instructional objectives, faculty 
members will be asked to write up the unit to make it available in our 
Curriculum Laboratory and for sharing with other colleges who teach deaf 
students as this possibility develops. Videotapes of the units may be 
used to explain the purposes of the workshop to other faculty members. 

Participants will be asked to evaluate the Institute at the end of 
the program and again at a later date within one year of their attendance. 
It is hoped that with the help of such feedback it will be possible to 
perfect an approach which will meet the needs of our facul^. If results 
warrant, such an Institute might be offered to schools for the deaf by 
teams of library staff members emd former Institute participants. 
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6ALLAUDET COLLEGE io« 
TELEVISION EVALUATION FORM 



Please fill out this form as carefully and 
thoughtfully as possible. Your answers and ideas will 
help the T V Studio improve its television programming 
for your benefit. 



Name of program watched : 



1. DID YOU ENJOY THE PROGRAM YOU JUST SAW? 

A. Yes B. Some of the time C. No 

2. WAS THE PROGRAM IN SIGN LANGUAGE? 

No. Yes 

If you answered yes, were the gigns easy to 

see? 

. A. Yes B. No 

3. IF THE PROGRAM WAS CAPTIONED, COULD YOU SEE THE CAPTIONS CLEARLY? 

A. Yes B. Some of the time C. No 

4. WAS THE SIZE OF THE LETTERS ALL RIGHT? 

A. They were a good size B. Too small C. Too 

large 

5. DID YOU HAVE TIME TO READ THE CAPTIONS? 

A. Yes B. Some of the time C* No 

6. THE WORDS OF THE CAPTIONS WERE: 

A. Too easy B. About right C. Hard to 

understand 

7. DO YOU WANT FULL CAPTIONS? 

A. Yes ii. No, I want edited and summarized 

captions 



8. COMMENTS OR SUGGESTIONS: 



iJon't you hiilp as by rcapundln'> to the quootlons below? Your 
icedback will enable aa to make the videotape services as convenient 
and useful to you as posulble. Don't be afraid to be forthright. We 
.;ro noi overly sonslclvo to criticism. Thanks I Return this paper to 
Lee Putnam In the Library* 



Teacher No. of Students. 



Cla38 



Program watched. 



Date Time. 



Where did your class see this program? 
L ibrary 



_HMB Room, 
"other 



Was this location convenient? yes n o Any comments? 



How did you make arrangements for this program? Telephone_^TTY_^In Person 

Who did you contact? 

Earl Hlgglns Jeanne Conway 

Richard Groff Lee Putnam 



Lynette Cardlnale Other. 



Were there any problems in making the arrangements? Any coiments? 



Do you ever assign viewing videotape programs as part of a student's work 
outside of class? 



Say anything you would like to about the videotape services in the space below: 
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IMPLICATIONS 

Development of the use of educational technolog/ on the Gallaudet College 
campus » including the provision of an adequate retrieval system in a learning 
center, has inqplications for the total program of the college. It cannot 
be planned and impl^ented by the librcuiy alone » nor by the library and the 
Office of Educational Technology together. The degree of success achieved 
will be proportionate to the degree of coordination with faculty, students 
and administration. I vould like to point out three areas for vhich such 
a program vould indicate change. 

1. The instructional process. Some colleges, such as Orel Roberts* 
University, began their existence with a total commitment to mediated learning. 
Gallaudet College, on the other hand, is one of the many established colleges 
vith a traditioncd approach to education. The decision has already been made 
to make use of educational technology concepts and procedures. Just how well 
and how fast this is done depends on all of us. Many steps have already been 
taken. Some long term coordinated planning is necessary for best results. 
Educational technolor^ is not Just using mere audio-visual aids in the classroom. 
It is much more of a total process which over a period of time will affect 
the teaching and learning process in fundamental ways. As more attention is 
given to meeting stated objectives, new ways will be tried and evaluated. 
Some will succeed and some will fail. There cannot be significant success 
without willingness to try and accept failure. 

Hesitancy to break away from traditional procedures is caused by fears 
of media controlling instruction, of a centreU.ixed media center which might 
reduce accesnibility, of increased bureaucracy that might impede progress. 
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of a decreasing of student-teacher contact* of losing Jobs, cf the nev and 
unknown. It is also caused by lack of satisfactory evidence of the effectiveness 
of nev methods, lack of time, lack of faculty incentives (recognition and 
royalties) as compared vith writing books, and lack of supportive services 
and in-service training opportunities. Where these problems exist at Gallaudet, 
they need consideration and resolution. 

The commitment of librarians, educational technologists, and administration 
must be coupled vith the good faith openness to new possibilities by the faculty 
in general and the generating enthusiasm of individual faculty members who are 
read^ to lead the way. The development of innovative teaching methods may 
in the future provide a new, exciting area of specialization in addition to 
subject mastery. * 

There is a dual role which teMhers ere escpeeted to perform, but there 
is time for only one. They are; 

Role A - Manipulating the environment (learning experience) for 
eeu:h student in order to maximize learning, a task that 
is highly dependent upon interpersonal human relationships. 
Role B - Presenting the content of a covirse which may be rela- 
tively stable semester after semester and as such can 
probably be presented for the most pax>t by non-human 
sources.^ 

It is only in finding alternate ways of performing Role B that an adequate 
Job of Role A can be done. 

1. Donald K. Stewart, "Programming Instructional Media into Instruction," 
in Audio-VisnftT T«*chnoiogy and Learning (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Educational 
Technology Publications, n.d. ), unpaged. 
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2. Organization . There are two reasons why coordination of media services 
is important: efficiency and economy. Dr. Donald P. Ely, Director of the Center 
for Instructional Communication at Syracuse University, says that a coordinated 
management program of media support services makes the best use of available 
funds and resources. He recommends centralization of: 

A. Equipment purchase, supply » and maintenance (although satellite 
^depository" centers should be provided as needed) 

B. "Software" purchase and organization 

C. Production services^ 

Coordination makes better use of the resources already available (personnel, 
library services, educational technology services, bookstore, testing bureaus, 
research procedures) and makes possible the development of these resources to 
their maximum potential without duplication of efforts, materials and equipment. 

Gallaudet College in its Master Plan has committed itself in theory to 
such coordination under the label "stewardship." Of the five areas of concern 
recognized in the Plan, stewardship stemds as second priority for the first 
five years, second only to student development. 3 However, in the section 
"Undergraduate Programs," it stops short of coordination of all information 
services. In Program Objective 9 the Office of Educational Technology is 
comnissioned to coordinate depeurtment master plan reports related to technological 
aids, and in Program Objective 10 the librarian is commissioned to coordinate 
department master plan reports arelated to library-aided information services.^ 
It would seem that a further step is needed to coordinate these two objectives. 



2, The Report of University Ad Hoc Committee on Instructio nal Media 
(Greensboro, N.C.: North Carolina University, 1971). p. 6. 

3. Master Plan> Gallaudet College. Program Summary. JvOy 1, 1973, p. C-2. 

U. Master Plan. Gallaudet College. Program Summary. July 1, 1973, p. E-7 and E-8. 
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In order for such coordination to be achieved, patterns of organization 
must change. The organization at Gallaudet College in this regard is at 
present traditional: 

I President J 
fPecm of the College I 



I Librarian 1 



Director, Office of 
Educational Technolofor 



A unified media program is a program in which instructional and other 
services related to both print and audio-vlsued media are administered in a 
single unified program under one director.^ Many colleges are finding it 
necessary to add such a director of learning resources or instructional* devel- 
opment on the level of dean or vice-president. Ideally this person should 
have library, media and instructional orientation. Later in this section 
are three alternative organizational patterns. Althou^^ this matter is beyond 
the objective of this study, I feel that it deserves coTi|ideraj ion as a matter 
of top priority. Such a decision should not be made without the input of 
faculty and students. 

Organizational coordination can be greatly enhanced by physical proximity. 
Separate buildings reduce communication and make it more difficult to co(«rdinate 
efforts. Hopefully this problem will be corrected when we get a new build.^ng. 

The issue of organization is further heightened on the Gallaudet College 
campus by the proximity of the Model Secondary School for the Deaf and the 
Kendall Demonstration Elenentary School. Questions such as duplication of 
expensive processes and services and maximum use of personnel are paramount 



5. Carolyn I. Whitenack, "School Media Program: Qaergiug Multi-Media 
Servlcefl," Library Trends. 19 (April, 1971) » p. hl^' 
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across theso boiindarlcs* too. A way ce>.*talnly needs to be fctind to pull 

together for the maximum benefit of all. 

3. Nev Learning Center . Although the Librazy is reaching the point of 

desperation space-vise, the delay in funding is giving us valua^^le planning 

time which should not be wasted. It has edways been a large responsibility 

to plan a library building. It is increasingly so in view of the rapidly 

changing picture of higher education today. The issues of this paper 

are so paramount to the building of a new building that they must be 

dealt with first if the new building is to serve our needs adequately in 

the years to come. "Basic to the design of an educational edifice are the 

instructional methods used. To embrace space standards without defining 

instructional techniques and cxirriculsir goals and objectives in ludicrous. 

♦ 

To condone the methods, space standards and spatial relationships used to design 
tradtional education buildings is to help perpetuate traditional teaching 
methods and implementation of curricula.**^ The work on curriculum revision 
being done by Committee B is a vital part of the planning needed before a 
new building is built. 

Assuming a continuation in the trend toward the application of 
educational technology, individualized instruction, and innovative instruc- 
tional methods, there will be an increased demand for individual study areas, 
faculty offices and small class meeting places in the new biiilding. **The 
traditional facilities ... do not provide the spaces which will permit independent 
study. Neither materials adequate for independent study, nor places to 
work unbothered liy^thers, nor places to meet in small groups, nor places to 
consult with the teachers are usucdly found in traditional buildings.***^ 



6. Geread Volpe, "Planning Higher Education Facilities,** Educational 
Technology , 10 (June, 1970), p. 19. 

7. Frederick G. Knirk, ''Learning Space Specifications,** Educational 
Technology, 10 (June, 1970), p. 2U. 
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The new building will have to serve at least twenty years. All 
concerned users should have substemtlal input into the planrdng — faculty* 
students » librarians* educational technologists* and adniiiistrators . 
Advice should be sought from a considtant vho has been involved in the 
planning of innovative library buildings. 



More Coordinated and Integrated Organization 



I PresjLdent i 
I Dean of t^e College~l 
I Director of Learning Resources I 











Director of 
Library Services 




Director of Audio- 
Vi'>ual Services 



from Richard Dueote* "The Learning Resources Center: Concepts and Designs," 
paper presented at the meetings "The Learning Resource Center of the Two Year 
College," June 6-J\iIy 10, 1970, Appalachian State University, Boone, N.C., 
p. 11. 
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FIELD TRIPS 

As a part of this study I visited 20 schools and colleges to learn 
first hand about their media programs. There were: 

3 universities 

6 four-year colleges 

3 two-year colleges 

6 schools for the deaf 
These schools and colleges were selected as the result of recommendations 
from interested professionals in the field and from readings in professional 
Journals and research papers. See the following pages for a list of these 
visits and for the questionnaire that I used as a guide in my interviews 
with the people at these institutions. 

I have summarized the replies for some of the most significant 
questions on the questionnaire. The sample is small emd therefore responses 
cannot be considered decisive. Also, the questions were covered in 
varying degrees of thoroughness depending on whether I talked with 
directors, librarians, and/or media people and on the time available. 
For some questions answers are not comparable because of wide differences 
among the institutions. 

It is important to remember that institutions were selected because 
they had active media programs. Conditions in these institutions would 
not therefore be typical of the avereige educational institution. In 
section 3 I felt it necessary to distinguish between functionally integrated 
and organizationally Integrated llbraxy and media services. By 
organizationally Integrated is meant those that are under an administrative 
head who is specifically committed to media services or instructional 
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development. Functionally Integrated services are those that not only 
are organized under such an administrative officer but also seem to have 
achieved a real integration physically and psychologically. It is 
important to reeaize that Just because such an administrator has been 
appointed does not guarantee that there will be integration of functions. 
That depends on institutional objectives and individual cosBOitment. 

There vere not many planned programs of evaluation for media programs* 
as indicated by the second page of the questionnaire. That seemed to be 
the veedcest link in the process. 

Without exceptioTk I received gracious treatment at the places I 
visited and am extremely grateful for the generous amoxints of time given 
from their very busy schedules. These visits provided me vith many 
insights into the day-to-day functions of a variety of non-print retrieval 
systems which no amount of reading could have given me. 
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Univuruitieat 



UniveroiV of llai^*land, Collejo Park, Tvld* 

iiofstra University, Ilempsteadi 

Illinois State University^ liomal Illinois 

University of Tennessee. Knoxvillsi Tennessee ^ 
UniversiV of Illinois (Computer Assisted Instruction program only) 

Urbanay Illinois 



4-year collo^^es: 

Anaercon Sollejd^ Andersony Indiana 

Oral Hoberts University, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Cklahcoa Christian College, Oklahoxna City, Oklahoma 

Dallas Baptist College, Dallas, Texas 

Har:pshire College, Axcherst, I^ssachusetts 

National Technical Institute for the Deaf (at Rochester Institute of 
Technology), Kochester, N*Y* 



2«-year colleges; 

3ssex County College, Newark, N«J« 
3astfield Junior College, Llesquite^ Texas 
3rookdale Community College, Lincroft, K*J« 



Schools for the deaf: 

St* Francis de Sales School, Brooklyn, N*Y* 

Lexin^^ton School, ;^ueens» N*Y* 

Illinois School, Jacksonville, Illinois 

Jallier Hearing and Speech Center, Dallas, Texas 

Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tennessee 

North Carolina School, Lbrgantown, N* C« 
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I. General ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Name of Institution and size of student body or clientele served 

Contact people 

Records of all hardware and software on campus? 

Brochures or writemps of your program? 1 



^* ^at^kinds of services are operational? Centralized or decentralized? Kinds of 
equipment and carrels used? Original and operating costs? How long in operation? 



A-year 2-year Schools 
UniveraitiBS Coll«.-^o3 Colle^res for De^f 



Aonotc aoco3» (electronic) 
naaota uccejs (hard wired) 
viieo tape. Television 
Tr-iiticnal caedia • 



2 



1 
4 
3 



5 
5 



3 
3 



5 
6 



32 1 3 



3. Organization 

To vhon is the director responsible? 

Size of staff 

Relationship to other inf omation eervicee 

Libr;j.:y und .c.oaia services 1 

functiontillj- inte^jrated 
i.ij;r;-ry ua* :jeaia st-rvictss 2 2 2 2 

orj'^ni*::it*or.£.ily into^rated • 
^ibrazy and media services separate 1 1 

^nKt)o«ri 1 

cuir ^' /'*^^''^rnV intei^ratin^; media services into the Library. althou-K 

ERJCciaCtion and TV facilities are separate. ""^ ^-xui-diy, axtaouejh 

2. uses the ai? library. 



univor.'.itica 
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for IjQ'j.f 



h* Use 

Instructional or supplemental? If instructional » tiho dotemines the fomat? 



Do you circulate nedia and equipment? (to atudents aa well as to faculty) 



Y«»d 1 

:;o 2 

How ma^jr faculty make use of the system? 

Aativ<3 ad;ra.Jid 2 



3 2 

3 . 1 
/ JJon't know 



2 
2 
2 



Records of use 

Research oa effectiveness 

Yea 



5. Software 

Selection procedures 



Support services to faculty, for planning software 

Yes 3 3 

Media courses offered (and in/service training) for faculty and students 
Jouraeo 1 3 2 

In service training- 2 
Original programs availeble for use in other places? How are they validated? 



2 
3 



Continual evaluation procedures for software 

Yes •* 1 

6. Ftiture plans and things you would do differently | major probXens 
Other places to visit 



o 
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